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Foreword 


Thu  c  Connecticut  Tercentenary  celebrations  were  not  the  product 
of  a  sudden  impulse  or  of  an  indefinite  plan,  but  were  the 
successful  outgrowth  of  six  years  of  patriotic,  intelligent  and 
accurate  thought.  As  early  as  1929  the  Governor,  as  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly,  appointed  a  Commission  of  seven  members  with  that 
distinguished  citizen  of  Hartford,  Dr.  George  C.  F.  Williams,  at  the  head. 

Dr.  Williams  and  his  Commissioners  made  a  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  January,  1931,  outlining  the  plans  with  suggestions  and 
making  eleven  recommendations  which  have  since  been  fulfilled.  It  was 
also  recommended  "that  the  commemorative  exercises  be  held  in  October 
of  the  year  1933’’  to  celebrate  the  observance  of  Connecticut’s  three 
hundred  years  of  self-government,  not  only  in  reference  to  her  founding 
and  early  settlements  but  also  to  recount  her  remarkable  record  of  progress 
through  the  three  centuries.  Presumably,  this  year  was  selected  because 
"in  the  year  1635  there  was  clearly  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  Three 
River  towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  which  would 
mean  that  the  Colony,  as  such,  had  been  settled  by  that  time.’’ 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Williams  in  the  fall  of  1933,  Colonel  Samuel 
H.  Fisher,  an  eminent  citizen  ol  Litchfield,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  and  on  January  4,  1934,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  during  this  Tercentenary  year  of  1935 
are  Colonel  Samuel  H.  Fisher,  Chairman;  Mrs.  James  P.  Andrews, 
Secretary;  William  H.  Putnam,  Treasurer;  Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  Morgan 
B.  Brainard,  Professor  George  M.  Dutcher,  F.  Kent  Hubbard,  Hon. 
William  M.  Maltbic,  Mrs.  George  M.  Minor,  Seth  Low  Pierrepont,  and 
Robbins  B.  Stoeckel. 

It  was  in  November,  1934,  that  the  Connecticut  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  invited  representatives  from  the  local  Chambers  in  the  State 
to  meet  in  Hartford,  and  at  that  meeting  a  representative  of  the  State 
Tercentenary  Commission  urged  the  Chambers  to  get  bcTind  all  Ter¬ 
centenary  movements  in  their  respective  localities.  Agreeable  to  this 
plan,  Ezekiel  Spitz,  President  of  the  New  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
invited  the  City  of  New  London  and  the  New  London  County  Historical 
Society  to  each  appoint  three  representatives  to  meet  with  three  from 
the  Chamber.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Winthrop  Trust 
Company  on  November  2 1 .  Mayor  Cornelius  D.  Twomey,  Former  Mayor 
Alton  T.  Miner,  and  City  Manager  William  A.  Holt  represented  the 
City  Council;  Ernest  E.  Rogers,  Colin  S.  Buell,  and  Elmer  H.  Spaulding 
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represented  the  New  London  County  Historical  Society;  Ezekiel  Spitz, 
Theodore  Bodenwein,  and  Clifford  H.  Belden  represented  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  By  votes  of  this  group  Ernest  E.  Rogers  was  elected 
General  Chairman  and  Clifford  H.  Belden,  Secretary.  At  a  later  meeting 
Ward  T.  Ailing  was  elected  Treasurer. 

A  public  meeting  on  the  evening  of  November  26  was  held  in  the 
Mohican  Hotel  preceded  by  a  dinner  given  by  Mrs.  George  M.  Minor, 
the  local  member  of  the  State  Commission,  to  which  had  been  invited  a 
group  of  interested  citizens,  with  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Colonel 
Samuel  H.  Fisher,  Chairman,  and  Chief  Justice  William  M.  Maltbie  as 
special  guests.  At  the  open  meeting  which  was  largely  attended  by 
citizens,  also  by  representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard, 
addresses  were  made  by  the  three  guests  mentioned  above,  who  spoke  on 
the  importance  of  observing  Connecticut’s  three  hundredth  birthday. 
This  meeting  ratified  the  choice  of  the  officers  already  made. 

The  following  day  the  Organizing  Committee  met,  and  at  another 
meeting  held  January  7  appointed  a  General  Committee  of  three 
hundred,  with  sub-committees  from  that  number  as  printed  elsewhere. 
General  Chairman  Rogers  was  asked  to  suggest  to  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  events  which  should  be  celebrated.  These  suggestions  were  later 
adopted  and  a  complete  outline  printed  in  the  April  4  and  subsequent 
programs. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  Cooperating  Committees  of  the  New 
London  Area  Tercentenary  Committee  was  held  on  February  8  in  the 
Municipal  Building,  New  London.  This  area  consisted  of  the  towns  of 
New  London,  Groton,  Stonington,  North  Stonington,  Ledyard,  Mont- 
ville,  Salem,  Lyme,  Old  Lyme,  East  Lyme,  and  Waterford — eleven  towns 
in  all.  These  towns  were  represented  except  North  Stonington,  Ledyard, 
and  Lyme,  and  exhibited  much  interest.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  the  General  Chairman  and  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Rogers  of  Hartford,  the 
State  Director  of  Celebration,  who  urged  local  exhibitions,  pageants, 
celebrations,  and  the  opening  of  old  houses  at  certain  times  during  the 
season.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  assisted  the  area  committees  when¬ 
ever  called  upon  and  they  should  be  congratulated  upon  their  excellent 
achievements. 

May  I  thank  most  heartily  Colonel  Samuel  H.  Fisher,  the  chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  Tercentenary  Commission,  for  his  fine  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation,  for  he  has  never  failed  to  respond  promptly  to  all  inquiries  and 
his  advice  has  been  of  especial  help  in  enabling  us  to  synchronize  our 
efforts  in  harmony  with  the  State  plan. 

That  superb  work  of  art,  the  MacMonnies  statue  of  Nathan  Hale, 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  New  London  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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thought  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  late  Carlotta  Boone,  an  assistant 
in  the  Syracuse,  New  York,  library,  who  died  in  early  womanhood. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  a  committee  from  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  New  London  composed  of  Mayor  Cornelius  D.  Twomey,  Former 
Mayor  Alton  T.  Miner,  Councilor  Joseph  A.  St.  Germain  and  City 
Manager  William  A.  Holt,  a  recommendation  was  made  to  the  council 
and  favorably  acted  upon,  that  sufficient  funds  be  appropriated  from 
the  Otis  K.  Dimock  Park  Fund  to  provide  a  pedestal  which  was  the 
condition  under  which  the  statue  was  to  be  placed  in  New  London. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  four  members  of  the  Committee  on  Publicity. 
Angus  MacKay,  Jr.,  of  The  Day  staff,  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  also  the  celebrations  and  gave  such  full  and  com¬ 
plete  accounts  in  ' The  Day;  to  Edward  P.  Eggleston,  for  compiling  four 
large  volumes  of  newspaper  clippings  from  The  Day  and  other  papers 
which  preserve  for  all  time  a  complete  record  of  the  celebrations  of  the 
New  London  Area;  to  George  B.  Bishop,  photographer,  for  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  New  London  celebrations  and  furnishing  such  excellent 
views;  to  Orvin  G.  Andrews  of  ' The  Day  staff,  who  compiled  and 
arranged  a  folder,  giving  points  of  interest  in  the  New  London  Area 
and  descriptive  routes  to  reach  them,  which  circular  was  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  thousands. 

The  New  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  president, 
Ezekiel  Spitz,  and  secretary,  Byron  A.  Fones,  was  most  helpful  and  con¬ 
tributed  one  hundred  dollars  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Committee. 

Upon  the  request  of  Colonel  Fisher  that  New  London  provide  local 
headquarters  for  the  State  Tercentenary  Information  Bureau,  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Power  Company  generously  responded  by  offering  the  Com¬ 
munity  House  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Huntington  Streets  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  addition  provided  telephone  and  other  services.  This 
Bureau  was  manned  by  a  staff  appointed  by  the  State  Tercentenary  Com¬ 
mission  and  was  very  helpful  to  tourists,  as  it  is  situated  on  U.  S.  Route  1. 

The  State  Commission  sponsored  public  occasions  of  its  own  of 
state-wide  character.  The  concluding  celebration  was  a  mammoth  mili¬ 
tary,  civic  and  float  parade,  for  which  New  London  was  asked  to  furnish 
a  float  of  the  old  Nathan  Hale  schoolhouse.  The  Junior  Order,  United 
American  Mechanics,  volunteered  to  provide  this  replica  and  it  was  made 
by  a  member,  Leland  F.  Rogers,  who  took  it  to  Hartford  and  accompanied 
it  in  the  parade. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  to  thank  the  members  of  the  committees 
and  others  who  so  enthusiastically  and  cordially  assisted  in  making  a 
success  of  the  Tercentenary  celebrations  in  New  London  and  its  area. 
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It  seemed  to  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  New  London  County 
Historical  Society  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  not  to  print  in  permanent 
form  the  local  programs  and  addresses  on  which  so  much  devoted  effort 
had  been  expended  by  the  participants,  especially  so,  since  the  General 
Chairman  had  in  completed  form  all  such  material.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  held  November  13,  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Publication  Committee,  the  Board  authorized  the 
Committee  to  publish  the  material  in  book  form  as  Volume  III,  Oc¬ 
casional  Publications,  of  the  Society.  The  proof  of  this  book  was  read 
by  Miss  Ruth  Hornby,  who  had  previously  been  appointed  as  secretary 
to  the  General  Chairman. 


New  London,  Connecticut, 
December  6,  1935. 


E.  E.  R. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATIONS 


Tercentenary  Tree  Day 

April  4,  1935 

NEW  LONDON’S  first  participation  in  Connecticut’s  Tercentenary, 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  London  County  Historical 
Society,  was  a  most  unusual  occasion.  What  an  historical  coin¬ 
cidence  that  General  Washington  first  took  command  of  the  Continental 
Army  under  the  Cambridge  Elm,  later  leaving  Cambridge  and,  while 
passing  through  New  London  with  his  army  en  route  to  New  York, 
was  entertained  as  a  guest  in  the  Shaw  Mansion,  and  now  a  grandscion 
of  thar  Cambridge  Elm  should  be  planted  here! 

Necessarily  it  was  better  for  the  tree  planting  to  take  place  early  in 
the  season  while  the  tree  was  dormant.  The  buds  protrude  earlier  in 
Baltimore,  from  whence  the  tree  came,  than  here.  This  flourishing 
grandscion,  inspected  and  certified  in  perfect  condition  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  set  out  in  a  picturesque  spot  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Historical  Society  property  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion. 
About  its  roots  was  placed  a  packet  of  historic  soil  from  eight  places 
identified  prominently  in  the  life  of  Washington,  and  collected  by  Mrs. 
lames  H.  Dorsey  in  19.32,  the  "George  Washington  Bicentennial  Year." 

The  places  are  Wakefield,  Virginia,  his  birthplace;  Ferry  Farms, 
Virginia,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  years;  Fort  Necessity,  Pennsylvania, 
the  scene  of  his  first  great  military  experience;  his  mother’s  Fredericks¬ 
burg  town  house;  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  Army;  the  grounds 
of  the  old  State  House  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  where  he  resigned  his 
commission,  and  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  his  home  and  America’s  most 
beloved  shrine. 
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Tercentenary  Tree  Day 


PROGRAM 

Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers 

General  Chairman  New  London  Tercentenary  Committees,  Presiding 

AMERICA — Bulkcley  Band,  Howard  T.  Pierce,  Director 

INVOCATION— Rev.  Joseph  J.  Allen 

GREETINGS— Hon.  Cornelius  D.  Twomey,  Mayor  of  New  London 

GREETINGS — Hon.  C.  John  Satti,  Secretary  of  State 

ADDRESS— Mrs.  James  H.  Dorsey,  grower  of  the  tree,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PLANTING  OE  A  TERCENTENARY  TREE:  an  authenticated  grand- 
scion  of  the  Cambridge  Elm  under  which  General  Washington 
took  command  of  the  Continental  Army,  July  3,  1775 
Gilt  of  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Rogers  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Gorton 

TREE  SONG  AND  FOLK  DANCE— Girl  Scouts;  Miss  Margaret  Cross, 
Local  Director,  accompanied  by  New  London  Girl  Scouts 

THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  FOREVER— Bulkcley  Band 

PRIZE  ESSAY,  The  Washington  Elm — Anne  Higbee 

ADDRESS — Austin  E.  Hawes,  State  Forester,  Hartford 

ADDRESS — Dr.  George  S.  Avery,  ]r..  Director  of  the  Connecticut 
Arboretum  at  Connecticut  College 

CONNECTICUT  MARCH— Bulkcley  Band 

RECITATION  Trees,  by  Joyce  Kilmer-  Scout  Stuart  Wilson;  Freeman 
Kenerson,  Scout  Commissioner,  accompanied-  by  New  London 
Boy  Scout  Troops 

THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER— Bulkcley  Band 


THE  TREE  SONG 

Live,  live,  live,  our  fields  and  woodlands  need  you. 
Live,  live,  live,  our  hopes  and  blessings  speed  you. 
Live,  live,  live,  and  may  the  fair  gods  lead  you. 

Love,  love,  love,  the  winds  and  storms  that  bend  you. 
Love,  love,  love,  and  yield  tho’  they  would  rend  you. 
Love,  love,  love,  the  sun  and  rains  that  tend  you. 

Grow,  grow,  grow,  till  never  tree  shall  shade  you. 
Grow,  grow,  grow,  till  homage  proud  is  paid  you. 
Grow,  grow,  grow,  and  climb  to  Him  who  made  you. 
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WELCOME 

Ernest  E.  Rogers 

General  Chairman  New  London  Committees 

As  General  Chairman  of  the  New  London  Committees  appointed 
to  arrange  for  New  London’s  participation  in  Connecticut’s  Tercentenary, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  this,  the  first  New 
London  observance.  Not  only  is  this  the  first  of  the  many  celebrations 
planned  for  this  city,  but  it  is  also  the  Erst  official  Tercentenary  Observ¬ 
ance  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Last  May  in  Baltimore  I  arranged  with  Mrs.  James  H.  Dorsey  for 
a  grandscion  of  the  Washington-Cambridge  Elm  to  be  delivered  in  the 
spring  and  planted  as  a  Tercentenary  Tree. 

In  my  hand  is  a  piece  of  the  Washington  Elm  sent  to  me  from 
Cambridge  in  April,  1924,  by  Mayor  Edward  W.  Quinn  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  my  friend,  William  S.  O’Brien,  a  Cambridge  business  man 
who  formerly  lived  in  Groton. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  MAYOR 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers, 

New  London,  Conn. 


April  18,  1924 


Dear  Sir: 

I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  piece  of  the  Washington  Elm, 
which  fell  October  26,  1923,  after  having  stood  for  more  than  two 
hundred  and  four  years,  and  under  which  General  Washington  first  took 
command  of  the  American  Army. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  W.  Qijinn, 

Mayor. 


In  November,  1927,  it  was  my  privilege,  officially,  to  place  a  wreath 
at  the  foot  of  a  scion  of  the  Washington-Cambridge  Elm  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle.  That  scion  was  brought 
from  Cambridge  by  a  Harvard  student  formerly  of  Seattle. 

On  May  22,  1928,  it  was  my  privilege,  officially,  to  plant  a  grand¬ 
scion  of  the  Washington-Cambridge  Elm,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Dorsey,  at 
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the  Headquarters  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  1227  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

But  the  greatest  thrill  of  all  was  to  see  the  iron  gates  of  Washington's 
tomb  swing  open  and  have  the  honor,  officially,  to  lay  a  wreath  upon  the 
sarcophagus  of  Washington  himself,  for  whom  the  trees  are  named. 
This  was  on  December  14,  1927,  the  128th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

The  tree  has  sister  scions  planted  and  growing  at  every  state  capitol 
in  the  Union.  General  Washington  was  a  guest  here  on  April  9  and  10, 
1776,  en  route  with  his  army  from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  New 
York,  after  the  siege  of  Boston.  How  appropriate  it  is  that  this  grand- 
scion  should  be  planted  in  these  historic  grounds! 


1  lie  Shaw  Mansion,  Connecticut’s  Naval  Office  at  New  London  during  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Home  and  property  of  the  New  London  County  His¬ 
torical  Society.  General  Washington  was  a  guest  here  April  9  and  10,  1  “’76, 
en  route  with  his  army  to  New'  York  from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


INVOCATION 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Allen 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  maker  of  men  and  nations,  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory.  We  thank  Thee,  that  Thy 
Providence  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  Commonwealth,  where 
Thy  children  dwell  together  in  peace  and  quietness.  We  rejoice  today 
in  three  hundred  years  of  glorious,  achieving  history.  We  ask  the 
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continuance  of  Thy  favor  and  mercy.  Grant,  O  God,  that  this  small 
tree  about  to  be  planted  in  this  place,  continuing  its  life  down  through 
the  centuries  and  reproducing  itself  in  our  time  for  our  pleasure  and 
profit,  may  be  the  symbol  of  that  growing  greatness  and  continued 
service,  that,  we  trust,  will  mark  the  future  life  of  this,  our  beloved 
State,  through  many  centuries  yet  to  come.  We  ask  this  in  Thy  eternal 
name.  Amen. 

Mayor  Cornelius  D.  Twomey  extended  felicitous  greetings  from 
the  City  of  New  London  in  a  most  pleasing  manner. 


GREETINGS 

Hon.  C.  John  Satti 
Secretary  of  State 

The  address  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  John  Satti,  Secretary  of  State,  was 
read  by  Fred  L.  Newton,  Principal  of  the  Jennings  School. 

Dr.  Satti  was  unable  to  attend  the  exercises  because  of  the  grave 
illness  of  his  father,  and  sent  regrets.  His  greetings  follow: 

"As  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  custodian  of  the  archives  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Connecticut.  None  are  so  rich  in  historical  material 
which  must  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  student  of  American  progress. 

I  regard  it  as  a  very  high  privilege  to  be  able  to  greet  in  my  official  capacity 
the  New  London  County  Historical  Society,  now  opening  the  State's 
Tercentenary  Celebrations.  The  fact  that  I  am  a  native  of  New  London 
adds  to  the  pleasure  this  occasion  gives  me. 

"I  need  not  recite  lor  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  so  familiar  with 
our  history,  the  innumerable  records  of  heroic  achievements  which  my 
office  holds.  As  a  man  of  science,  trained  in  the  profession  of  medicine, 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  fact  that  John  Winthrop,  first  governor 
of  our  Commonwealth,  is  the  father  of  American  chemistry,  and  that 
in  New  London,  which  he  founded,  he  established  the  first  scientific 
chemical  laboratory  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"He  was  a  pioneer  in  that  great  field  of  natural  science.  He  began 
in  this  country  the  work  of  chemical  research  which  made  us  in  this 
century  the  foremost  nation  in  the  world  in  the  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
To  his  initiative  we  owe  the  great  contributions  of  modern  chemistry 
to  industry  and  particularly  to  medicine.  Our  debt  and  the  world’s  debt 
to  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut  is  incalculable. 

"Serving  as  Secretary  of  State  under  another  distinguished  and 
scholarly  incumbent  of  the  office  John  Winthrop  once  held,  I  find  myself 
highly  honored  to  extend  this  greeting  and  call  this  particular  circum- 
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stance  to  your  attention,  and  to  say  that  I  believe  the  work  you  are  now 
doing  deserves  a  minute  on  the  records  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
official  recognition  by  the  State  government.” 

ADDRESS  BY  GROWER  OF  TREE 

Read  by  City  Manager  William  A.  Holt 

Descendants  of  the  Washington  Elm  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
a  tree  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  are  now  flourishing  in  a  number  of 
historic  places  and  in  all  state  capitals. 

An  address  written  by  Mrs.  James  H.  Dorsey  of  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  grower  of  grandscions  of  the  famous  elm,  told  of  the  old  tree’s 
history  and  of  its  descendants.  The  address  was  read  by  City  Manager 
William  A.  Holt,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mrs.  Dorsey,  as  part  of 
the  program  attending  the  planting  of  one  of  the  grandscions  here.  The 
planting  took  place  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  London  County  Historical 
Society,  and  the  address  follows: 

"On  a  hot  July  day,  in  1775,  there  arrived,  in  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  man  that  the  Continental  Congress,  in  Philadelphia,  had 
just  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  that  were  that  day 
awaiting  him  on  Cambridge  Commons.  He  was  hot  and  tired  after  his 
long  journey  (not  as  quick  or  as  comfortable  a  trip  as  it  is  today)  and, 
a  lover  of  trees  and  all  growing  things  (a  man  who,  during  his  lifetime, 
planted  hundreds  of  trees  on  his  own  estate  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  watched 
over  and  cared  for  each  one),  it  was  natural  that  General  Washington 
sought  shelter  from  the  sun  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  as  he  stood, 
with  drawn  sword,  reviewing  the  enthusiastic,  courageous  volunteers, 
who  went  through  eight  hard,  struggling  years,  full  of  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  hardships,  to  an  eventful  victory  that  wrote  the  closing  climax  of 
one  of  the  greatest  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world — a  chapter  that 
actually  started  under  the  arching  branches  of  an  elm  that  is  now 
America’s  most  famous  and  beloved  tree.  Every  record  of  that  event, 
no  matter  how  brief  or  elaborate,  speaks  of  Washington  as  'standing 
under  an  elm  tree’  for  that  ceremony. 

"The  place  evidently  had  its  associations  for  Washington,  also,  for, 
later  on,  he  went  again  to  that  same  spot  to  receive  General  Knox  and 
his  train  of  artillery  in  the  Ticonderoga  campaign. 

'They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait’ — and  the  tall,  beautiful 
elm,  standing  quietly  there,  had  played  its  part  in  the  country’s  service 
and  history.  Years  passed  over  its  green  branches,  and  it  watched  the 
nation  change  and  grow.  The  great  man  it  had  sheltered  twice,  passed 
on  to  the  life  beyond,  as  did  all  those  other  soldiers  of  that  day,  until, 
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at  last,  it  was  the  only  living  'veteran’  of  that  world-important  event— 
and,  like  a  true  veteran,  secretly  proud  of  participation  in  'history,’  it 
stood  serenely  erect  and  firm — not  boasting,  but  secure  in  its  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  work  well  done. 

"As  the  years  marched  steadily  on,  and  the  significance  and  im¬ 
portance  of  that  July  day  grew  clearer  to  all  men,  it  received  more  and 
more  respect,  consideration,  and  homage,  not  only  from  the  people  of 


— From  a  print  in  the  Library  of  Congress 

The  new  Commander-in-Chicf  lust  takes  command  of  the  American  Army,  on  the 

Cambridge  Common,  July  3,  1775 


Cambridge,  but  the  citizens  of  the  entire  nation.  There  are  many  other 
elms  associated  with  Washington,  but  this  one  became  known,  the  world 
over,  as  the  Washington  Elm,  and  it  received  every  care  that  men  knew 
how  to  give  in  those  days  before  modern  tree-surgery.  An  old  wood-cut 
of  1870  shows  it  in  the  center  of  a  broad  highway,  with  the  busy  life  of  a 
growing  city  (the  cjuaint  costumes,  the  Conestoga  wagons,  et  cetera) 
passing  on  each  side  of  it,  instead  of  the  once  green  turf  of  the  Commons. 
Bat  a  small  fence  encircled  and  protected  it,  even  then. 

"The  next  chapter  in  its  history  shows  it  in  June,  1888,  still  'in  its 
prime,’  and  with  a  young  Harvard  law  student  (the  university  was  only 
a  couple  of  blocks  away)  standing  under  its  branches,  thinking  of  all 
the  old  tree  represented  and  of  all  that  had  happened  since  its  'great 
day,’  and  reading  lor  the  hundredth  time  (for  he  had  passed  there  every 
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day  for  months)  the  simple  words  on  the  marker  of  white  marble  that 
then  stood  at  its  base — an  inscription  written,  at  the  request  of  the 
citizens  of  Cambridge,  by  the  Poet  Longfellow  (whose  home  had  been 
Washington’s  headquarters  during  his  Cambridge  campaign)  :  'Under 
this  tree  Washington  first  took  command  of  the  American  Army,  July 
3,  1775.’  June — and  the  old  elm  was  full  of  tiny,  fluttering  seeds  that, 
constantly  falling,  were  making  a  thick  carpet  inside  the  little  iron  fence. 
Yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse,  this  young  student  from  Maryland  reached 
through  the  fence  and  scooped  up  a  handful  of  these  seeds  which,  in  a 
few  seconds,  were  safely  stored  in  his  trunk.  Later,  after  receiving  his 
degree  and  returning  to  his  Maryland  home,  the  seeds  were  at  once 
planted  in  his  garden. 

"A  number  of  tiny  trees  were  his  reward — but,  when  they  were  still 
very  small,  the  place  was  sold  and  the  family  moved  into  the  City  of 
Washington.  But  the  young  lawyer,  still  feeling  the  reverence  that  had 
stirred  in  him  during  those  days  in  Cambridge,  did  not  leave  those  tiny 
'children’  of  that  great  old  elm  to  be  neglected  by  unappreciative  suc¬ 
cessors.  So  the  1 3  sturdiest  were  planted  at  Mt.  Vernon ;  one  was  planted, 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  near  the  old  State  House  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland — outside  the  window  of  the  senate  chamber  where,  before 
congress  assembled  there,  and  eight  years  after  the  day  on  the  Cambridge 
Commons,  General  Washington  had  resigned  his  commission,  and,  in 
his  own  words,  was  once  more  translated  to  a  private  citizen.’  Still 
another  little  tree  was  taken  to  the  private  garden  of  an  uncle  of  the 
writer — a  brother-in-law  of  the  young  lawyer  who,  through  all  the  years, 
and  until  his  death,  less  than  two  years  ago,  preferred  to  remain  entirely 
anonymous  in  connection  with  his  share  in  this  contribution  to  our 
nation — quietly  glorying,  though,  in  the  proud  share  his  niece  has  had, 
during  these  past  nine  years,  in  extending  that  gift  to  greater  distances, 
in  this  later  day  and  generation  of  greater  newspaper  publicity,  through  all 
of  which  she  has  been  pledged  not  to  reveal  his  name  in  accordance  with 
his  desire  and  command,  as  1  am  not  young  enough,  now,  to  cope  with 
resulting  publicity,  and  prefer  my  pleasure  through  you,’  he  often  said. 
But  some  day,  somehow,  on  the  government  records,  his  name  shall 
quietly  appear,  so  that  future  generations  shall  know  to  whom  they  are 
primarily  indebted  for  this  great  heritage — in  all  true  justice  to  him. 

"As  the  years  went  by,  up  in  Cambridge,  the  old  elm,  like  its  lawyer 
friend  and  like  all  other  'old  war  veterans,’  began  to  'show  time,’  and 
to  become  bowed  and  shrunken  with  age — its  branches  growing  shorter 
and  fewer,  and  its  once  crowning  glory  of  twigs  and  leaves  getting 
thinner  and  thinner,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  scientists  who  were  grad¬ 
ually  learning  more  and  more  of  the  proper  care  and  doctoring  of  trees. 
Finally,  though,  on  an  autumn  day  in  1923,  with  only  three  short  stumps 
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left,  and  a  handful  of  twigs  and  leaves,  the  old  one-time  giant  quietly 
gave  up  its  long  struggle  for  existence,  and  fell  over  against  its  pro¬ 
tecting  fence.  The  'city  fathers’  of  Cambridge  then  cut  cross-sections 
of  its  three  branches  and  trunk,  and  sent  one  to  each  state  capitol  and 
to  all  our  other  possessions.  On  each  piece  was  a  tiny  brass  plate,  with 
the  outline  of  the  old  tree  taken  from  its  last  photograph,  and  the  words 
of  Longfellow’s  inscription.  Also,  the  little  parking  space  that,  for  years, 
had  divided  the  traffic  in  the  center  of  the  wide  street  was  cleared  away 
and  replaced,  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  old  elm  had  stood,  with  a 
deep,  especially  hard  concrete  circle,  in  which  was  imbedded  four-inch 
deep  brass  letters  with  the  inscription — so  that  this  unusual  marker  will 
withstand,  for  many,  many  years,  the  hurrying  weight  of  constantly 
increasing  traffic. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  Annapolis  ’child’  had  grown  rapidly  and 
beautifully — but  only  two  of  those  at  Mt.  Vernon  had  survived  the 
transplanting,  various  insects  and  blights,  and  the  hurricane  storms  that 
sweep  up  and  down  that  river.  Also,  the  once  sturdy  ’child’  in  the 
Maryland  garden  had,  tragically,  lost  its  top,  due  to  a  combination  of 
storms  and  blight,  also,  and  had  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  leaving 
only  a  low  stump.  But,  eventually,  around  that  stump,  there  began 
to  appear  a  little  thicket  of  tiny  elms  that,  on  investigation,  were  found 
to  be  springing  up  at  right  angles  from  the  widespread  roots  of  the 
original  parent  tree — roots  that  were  still  healthy  and  full  of  life.  This 
old  place  also  finally  had  to  be  sold,  and,  being  the  tree  specialist  of  the 
family,  my  cousins  brought  me  a  bundle  of  20  of  these  tiny  shoots, 
varying  in  height  from  2d  inches  to  even  a  tiny  one-inch  sprout  that 
was  just  starting  upwards  from  the  tip  end  of  one  of  the  long  roots — 
roots  that  sometimes  had  three,  four  and  even  five  tiny  trees  growing 
up  along  its  length — getting  all  their  strength  from  that  long  parent 
root,  and  with  no  fiber  roots  of  their  own.  They  were  all  carefully  cut 
apart  and  planted  and,  with  care  and  nursing  and  plenty  of  water,  they 
became  eventually  sturdy,  independent  little  trees  in  their  own  right. 

"Gradually,  then,  through  the  next  six  years,  I  gave  all  of  the  20 
to  as  many  historic  or  patriotic  places  (the  last  four  going  out  20  feet 
tall,  and  with  five-foot  balls  of  earth!)  in  the  George  Washington 
Bicentennial  year.  The  one  at  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  the  National 
D.  A.  R.  Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  the  first  in  this  series 
of  gifts  (and  now  the  largest  of  all — up  beyond  the  second  story  win¬ 
dows).  The  others  went  to  the  National  S.  A.  R.  Headquarters  (also 
in  Washington)  ;  to  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania;  Fort  McHenry,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland;  the  National  Cathedral  in  Washington;  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Memorial  Boulevard  Entrance  to  Mt.  Vernon;  Washington  College, 
Chestertown,  Maryland  (that  tiny,  one-inch  sprout,  now  over  15  feet 
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tall!)  ;  the  tomb  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington,  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia;  and  still  others,  including  Yorktown  and  Wakefield,  and  one 
to  Sulgrave  Manor,  England,  the  home  of  Washington’s  ancestors. 

"This  little  tree  (nine  feet  tall  when  it  went  across  the  ocean  in 
the  hold  of  the  S.  S.  Mauretania) ,  went  through  a  minute  examination 
by  agricultural  experts  at  the  Bureau  of  Examinations,  in  Washington, 
and,  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  and  a  special  letter  from  the  head  of 
the  Bureau,  was  admitted  to  England  by  special  act  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  (they  have  an  embargo  against  elms)  because  they  so  wanted  this 
historic  tree  of  goodwill.  And  now,  growing  rapidly,  at  Sulgrave,  is  one 
of  their  prize  exhibits,  with  its  bronze  marker  at  its  base,  and  standing 
by  it,  every  day,  an  American  flag  that  went  over  with  it  as  the  gift  of 
the  American  Tree  Association,  in  whose  hall  of  fame  all  these  little 
trees  are  registered. 

"When  the  entire  country  was  preparing  for  the  Washington  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Celebration  of  1932,  the  inspiration  came  to  try  to  get  more  of 
these  little  root-shoots  if  they  were  still  available  and  if  the  present 
owner  of  the  old  home  would  let  us  buy  some  from  him.  This  was 
accomplished,  and  several  bundles  of  them  were  brought  to  our  home, 
where  their  cjueerly-shaped  roots  were  untangled  and  cut  apart  (roots 
that  were  and  still  are  very  parts  of  the  parent  tree),  and  our  yard  was 
turned  into  a  regular  'Washington  Elm  Nursery’  where,  in  spite  of  that 
year  of  terrible  drought  when  many  of  them  died,  most  of  the  little  tree- 
lets  grew  in  height  and  size,  developing  their  own  necessary  liber  roots, 
and  becoming,  therefore,  sturdy,  independent  little  trees  in  their  own 
right — a  period  of  anxious  watching  and  watering  and  covering  and 
uncovering,  et  cetera. 

"Finally  the  Bicentennial  Year’  arrived,  and  then,  with  the  Mary¬ 
land  D.  A.  R.  bearing  the  expense  of  the  shipping,  of  the  accompanying 
letters  with  their  'story,’  the  photographs,  et  cetera,  48  of  this  group  of 
little  trees  were  offered  to  and  sent  to  the  48  states  of  the  union,  as  the 
joint  Bicentennial  gift  and  work  of  the  Maryland  State  Society  and  their 
state  chairman  of  conservation,  who,  as  part  of  her  contribution  of  the 
patriotic  activity  of  that  great  society,  state  and  national,  had  undertaken 
this  work  ol  love,  by  means  of  which  she  has  made  it  possible  for  present 
and  future  citizens  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  have  the  proud  privi¬ 
lege  of  owning  one  of  these  precious  trees.  And  she  thrills  to  the 
realization  that,  while  in  the  various  state  capitols  there  is  a  beloved 
piece  of  the  sacred  'Old  Elm,’  there  is  also,  outside  in  the  grounds 
surrounding  each  building,  a  young,  growing  ’grandchild’  of  that  same 
old  'Revolutionary  Veteran’ ! 

"There  are  three  famous  Revolutionary  societies  that  are  popularly 
known  and  called  by  their  initials:  the  D.  A.  R.s,’  8.  A.  R.s,’  and  the 
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1.  Washington  Elm,  Cambridge,  from  an  old  woodcut  of  1870.  2.  A  Sister 

Grandscion  at  the  entrance  to  Mount  Vernon,  planted  April  19,  1932.  3.  A  Sister 
Grandscion  located  at  Fort  McHenry,,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  birthplace  of  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  now  a  national  shrine.  4.  A  Sister  Grandscion,  planted  in  1928 
in  front  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
Ameiican  Revolution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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C.  A.  R.s’ — or  the  ’Daughters,’  ’Sons,’  and  ’Children’  'of  the  American 
Revolution.’  And  now,  through  the  distribution  of  these  young  trees, 
there  is,  figuratively  speaking,  a  fourth  Society’  forming — one  that, 
through  future  years,  could  be  called  the  'Trees  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,’  or  the  T.  A.  R.s’— with  the  beloved  old  Cambridge  Elm  (living 
until  just  12  years  ago),  as  the  'Founding  Member,’  and  these,  its  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren,  as  the  'Charter  Members’ !  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  famous  trees  that,  in  their  own  way,  contributed  to  or  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  American  Revolution — and  they,  in  time,  could  all  be 
enrolled  on  the  roster  of  this  new  'organization’! 

"However,  at  present,  all  of  these  young  trees,  'Washington  Elm 
Grandchildren,’  as  they  go  out,  are  listed  in  a  section  of  their  own  'Hall 
of  Fame’  of  the  American  Tree  Association— and  each  is  accompanied 
by  its  own  certificate  of  registration,  for  the  permanent  hies  and  records 
of  the  organization  to  which  it  goes. 

"As  you  see,  many  and  varied  have  been  the  experiences  connected 
with  the  raising  of  these  little  trees  in  our  home  yard  and  the  sending 
them  out  into  the  world!  Would  that  time  permitted  my  telling  you 
still  more  anecdotes  about  them,  now,  in  further  detail,  for  some  were 
heart-warmingly  happy,  others  were  tragic  and  very  worrying,  and  still 
others  were  so  laughably  funny  that  we  all  agreed,  unanimously,  with 
our  oldest  daughter,  who,  when  1  2  years  old,  once  took  them  as  the 
subject  for  a  school  essay  that  won  her  a  mark  of  E,’  and  whose  closing 
sentence  read:  So,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  as  much 
tragedy  and  as  much  humor  in  raising  a  family  of  tree-babies  as  there 
is  in  raising  a  family  of  human  babies’ !  But,  like  our  own  'human  babies,’ 
-yours  as  well  as  ours — they  have  all  combined  to  bring  into  our  lives 
a  richness  and  pleasure  all  its  own — a  reward  worth  having — even  if 
they  have  brought  to  their  temporary  'guardian’  the  title,  in  Maryland, 
of  'the  lady  who  is  giving  away  her  grandchildren’! 

"And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  several  patriotic  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  have,  from  time  to  time,  during  these  past  four  years,  besought 
the  privilege  of  securing  one  of  these  young  trees  from  this  latest  group, 
now  almost  gone,  so  that  they  could  have,  in  their  own  right,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  personal  presentation  to  still  other  patriotic  places  in  which 
they  were  especially  interested,  of  such  an  historic  and  unusual  gift. 

"So,  now,  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that,  temporarily,  I  put 
this  young,  but  tall,  and  rapidly-growing  tree,  with  its  accompanying 
certificate,  in  the  gracious  hands  of  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Rogers  and  her  sister, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gorton,  for  their  joint  presentation  of  both  tree  and 
certificate  to  the  final  and  permanent  owner — the  New  London  County 
Historical  Society,  adding  my  own  hope  and  prayer  that  this,  my  one¬ 
time  'grandchild,’  will  continue  to  grow  and  thrive  in  its  new  home, 
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on  ground  where  so  much  of  importance  to  our  nation  took  place  in 
those  eight  years  following  that  historic  day  at  Cambridge,  not  so  far 
away. 

"And,  in  closing,  may  I  extend  my  personal  greeting  and  that  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  all  those  gathered  here  for  this  joyful  Ter¬ 
centenary  Celebration,  centered  around  this  young  tree  from  Maryland. 
May  its  future  growth  and  its  presence  in  your  State  be,  always,  a  symbol 
of  the  bond  of  friendship  between  these  two  sister  states  who  were 
among  that  proud  group  of  'the  Thirteen  Original  States’!  just  last  year 
we,  too,  celebrated  our  tercentennial,  and  so  we  know  and  understand 
with  what  full  and  thankful  hearts  you  have  prepared  for  and  approached 
this  great  event.  Congratulations  upon  its  fruition!” 

PRIZE  ESSAY 

Anne  Higbee 

Anne  Higbee,  13  years  old.  read  a  prize  essay  on  the  Washington 
Elm.  The  essay  chosen  was  the  best  of  those  entered  in  competition 
among  members  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Jennings  School.  Miss  Higbee 
is  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Commander  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Higbee. 
Her  father  is  attached  to  Base  9  at  Fort  Trumbull.  Her  essay  follows: 

For  many  years  on  the  Common  at  Cambridge  stood  a  large  elm 
tree  of  the  kind  common  to  New  England.  It  was  the  remains  of  the 
primeval  forest  that  had  once  covered  that  part  of  the  country.  In  its 
youth  this  tree  was  about  100  feet  high  and  its  branches  covered  a 
diameter  of  90  feet.  This  tree  played  a  part  in  the  history  ot  our  country 
as  few  other  things  have. 

It  was  the  hot,  sultry  day  of  July  3,  1773,  and  crowds  were  flocking 
to  the  Common,  for  the  Continental  Congress  had  declared  that  to  win 
the  War  of  Independence,  there  must  be  one,  undivided  army,  serving 
under  one  man.  To  this  high  post  as  commander-in-chief,  they  had 
appointed  George  Washington,  a  Virginian,  who  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  French  wars  and  wdio  was  to  take  command  that  day. 

At  9  a.  m.  three  men  rode  up  and  were  greeted  by  cheers.  They 
were  General  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Charles  Lee  of  Virginia,  and 
George  Washington.  Down  the  lines  they  rode  and  stopped  under  the 
elm.  The  newf  commander-in-chief  turned  to  General  Ward.  He  laid 
his  hand  on  his  sw'ord,  drew  it  from  its  scabbard  and  slowly  lifted  it 
above  his  head.  The  blade  glittered  in  the  sunlight.  A  great  shout  w'ent 
up.  The  ceremony  was  ended. 

There  is  a  legend  that  Washington  had  a  platform  built  in  the 
elm’s  branches,  from  which  he  watched  the  British  in  Boston.  Whether 
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this  is  true  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  crossed  the 
Common  every  day,  always  passing  under  the  elm. 

After  that  the  elm  tree  saw  troubled  times,  for  George  Washington 
was  having  a  hard  time.  There  wasn’t  enough  of  anything. 

On  New  Year’s  all  the  regiments  were  ordered  out  for  review  and 
to  receive  their  new  flag,  a  flag  which  was  to  fly  over  all  the  colonies 
and  show  they  were  one  nation.  A  flag  with  1 3  red  and  white  stripes 
and  two  crosses  in  the  corner.  Regiment  by  regiment  they  paraded,  but 
with  their  new  flag  instead  of  the  Rattlesnake  flag  or  the  Pine  Tree  flag 
or  the  others  which  they  had  brought  from  home  anti  which  showed 
where  they  came  from. 

Then  came  important  days,  with  the  elm  looking  on.  After  a  time 
the  elm  became  associated  in  people’s  minds  with  Washington,  and 
so  got  its  name.  Under  its  branches  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read,  and  in  1781  bonfires  were  lit  to  celebrate  Cornwallis’s  surrender. 
When  Washington,  as  president,  made  his  tour  of  New  England,  he 
stopped  under  the  old  elm  on  the  Common. 

Again  in  1812  the  elm  saw  flags  and  uniforms,  heard  fife  and  drum. 
It  was  here  that  the  body  of  Harvard  students,  armed  by  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  drilled.  Many  people  came  to  see  them  under  the  elm. 
In  1824  the  tree  was  the  center  of  a  splendid  celebration  in  honor  of 
the  brave  French  soldier,  Lafayette,  who  was  visiting  our  country  as  the 
guest  of  the  nation. 

The  election  of  1860  came,  and  under  the  elm  there  were  many 
hot  discussions  for  and  against  slavery— Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected, 
Port  Sumter  was  fired  on,  a  call  for  volunteers,  the  Civil  War  began. 

Again  soldiers  were  drilling  beneath  those  historic  branches.  The 
senior  class  of  Harvard  left  almost  in  a  body,  some  for  the  Union,  some 
for  the  Confederacy.  Many  Cambridge  men  went  too,  to  risk  their 
lives  for  liberty  and  the  Union,  just  as  their  forefathers  had  done. 

The  elm  stood  on  the  Common  while  the  people  anxiously  awaited 
news  from  Bull  Run,  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  and  finally  the  great  news 
from  Appomattox.  Then  the  news  of  Lincoln’s  assassination. 

In  1875  there  was  a  grand  celebration  under  the  elm.  A  hundred 
years  had  passed  since  the  first  commander-in-chief  had  first  come  to 
Cambridge.  At  the  foot  of  the  elm  a  granite  tablet  had  been  erected 
with  an  inscription  written  by  Longfellow: 

"Under  this  tree  Washington  first  took  Command  of  the  American 
Army,  July  3,  1775.” 

There  was  a  wonderful  procession  with  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  The  elm  was  decorated  by  flags  until  it  looked  much 
younger  than  its  300  years.  Near  it  was  a  life-sized  painting  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  horseback,  and  an  arch  with  bunting  with  these  words: 
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"The  Birthplace  of  the  American  Army." 

The  pillars  on  cither  side  were  marked  1775  and  1875.  A  shoot  was 
taken  from  the  elm  and  planted  not  far  away.  Now  it  is  a  strong  young 
tree  that  promises  to  live  a  long  time. 

Again  in  1917  and  1918  the  elm  looked  out  on  tents  and  soldiers. 
A  radio  school  was  established  there.  Five  thousand  men,  this  time 
in  khaki,  drilled,  and  studied,  and  worked,  where  so  many  soldiers  had 
done  the  same  things  in  other  wars. 

Through  the  years  the  tree  became  more  and  more  the  symbol 
of  liberty,  in  truth  the  spirit  of  ’76. 

In  1872  people  noted  signs  of  decay.  A  large  branch,  17  inches 
in  diameter,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  made  into  a  pulpit  for  a  neigh¬ 
boring  chapel.  Only  the  best  and  hardest  work  by  tree  surgeons  kept  it 
alive.  Leopard  moths  and  elm  leaf  beetles  were  its  enemies.  Storms 
broke  off  its  top  branches.  Dead  limbs  appeared  and  had  to  be  cut  off. 
Each  year  showed  more  signs  of  decay.  The  branches  that  still  had 
leaves  were  propped  up  with  braces,  and  bound  with  iron  rods.  Limbs 
were  cut  and  lopped  until  it  was  just  a  skeleton  of  the  majestic  elm 
that  had  been  there  so  long.  It  had  lost  all  its  beauty  and  grace,  but 
people  felt  it  was  beautiful  in  spirit,  and  it  stood  for  the  growth  of 
one  nation. 

No  one  suggested  cutting  it  down.  When  the  street  car  line  wanted 
more  tracks  and  proposed  to  chop  it  down,  a  storm  of  protest  went 
up  and  it  was  saved. 

But  all  the  love  and  care  in  the  world  couldn’t  lengthen  its  life. 
In  1923  not  one  branch  showed  signs  of  life.  The  long  limbs  were 
dangerous,  they  had  to  be  taken  off.  In  October  a  band  of  workmen 
were,  sawing  off  a  dead  branch  and  tugged  at  the  ropes,  when  suddenly 
the  trunk  cracked  and  fell.  The  life  of  the  most  loved  tree  in  America 
was  ended. 

On  the  same  site  as  the  old  tree  had  stood,  on  Washington’s  birth¬ 
day,  1924,  they  planted  a  slip  of  the  Washington  elm  which  had  been 
taken  a  few  years  before.  In  future,  pilgrims  to  the  "Birthplace  of  the 
American  Army,"  will  find  a  descendant  of  the  elm  growing  in  the 
place  of  its  ancestor. 


ADDRESS 

Austin  F.  Hawes,  State  Forester 

There  is  no  more  fitting  way  of  inaugurating  these  tercentenary 
exercises  than  by  the  planting  of  this  grandscicn  of  the  Washington  Elm. 
The  early  prosperity  of  the  New  England  Colonies  was  intimately 
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dependent  upon  its  forest  wealth.  Sawmilling  was  one  of  our  first 
industries  and  shipbuilding  dates  back  to  1631.  Among  our  earliest 
products  of  export  were  rough  planks,  clapboards,  shingles,  and  pipe 
staves,  which  went  to  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Madeiras, 
to  make  casks  for  rum  and  other  liquors.  Our  beautiful  colonial  houses 
and  churches  and  our  highly  prized  early  American  furniture  and  wooden 
implements  are  monuments  to  the  once  vast  forests  of  this  region. 

Curiously  enough  the  forests  themselves  had  an  important  influence 
upon  the  growing  sentiment  of  unrest,  which  continued  to  fester  until 
it  broke  out  in  the  Revolution.  The  early  colonists  brought  with  them 
from  England  some  ideas  of  conservation  and  incorporated  these  in 
statutes  for  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  statutes  which  were  soon 
forgotten  as  younger  generations  grew  up  in  the  more  remote  forest 
sections.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  when  England  was 
engaged  in  interminable  wars  with  Holland  and  France  she  became 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  her  American  colonies  for  ship  timber 
and  especially  masts,  for  her  former  supplies  from  the  Baltic  were  threat¬ 
ened.  Samuel  Pepys,  competent  secretary  of  the  British  navy,  speaks 
several  times  in  his  famous  diary  of  their  dependence  upon  New  England 
masts.  It  may  well  be  that  our  masts  preserved  New  England  from 
becoming  a  French  colony. 

In  England  there  was  a  very  ancient  principle,  running  back  into 
feudal  times  the  principle  that  forest  on  crown  land  is  crown  forest, 
not  to  be  exploited  for  private  gain.  This  principle  had  never  been 
stressed  in  New  England  until  1691  when  a  clause  w\as  inserted  in  the 
new  charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary  to  the  province  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  which  included  the  greater  part  of  New  England.  This 
clause  reserved  to  the  crown  lor  the  use  ol  the  royal  navy  all  trees  more 
than  2-1  inches  in  diameter  on  all  land  not  heretofore  granted  to  a  private 
person.  Severe  penalties  were  prescribed  for  removal  of  these  trees  and 
it  was  provided  that  they  should  be  marked  with  the  crown  symbol- 
a  broad  arrow'. 

This  principle  was  extended  to  all  of  New  England  and  later  to 
Nova  Scotia,  New'  York,  and  New'  Jersey,  and  a  "Surveyor-General  of 
the  Woods"  was  appointed  to  enforce  it.  Thirty  years  ago  I  heard  Dr. 
Everett  Hale  in  Washington  say  that  when  he  was  a  young  surveyor  in 
New  Hampshire  he  had  seen  old  trees  which  showed  the  king’s  arrow. 
If  such  a  regulation  had  been  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement 
it  might  have  been  accepted  by  the  colonists,  but  two  generations  of 
independent  settlers  had  been  born  in  New  England  by  1691  and  they 
rebelled  against  such  domination.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  antagonism 
aroused  among  the  scattered  settlers  by  this  regulation  had  as  much  to 
do  with  their  hostility  to  the  crown  as  the  unfair  taxation  and  regulation 
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of  trade  had  to  do  with  antagonizing  the  towns  folk.  The  regulation 
was  never  successfully  enforced  for  the  settlers  persisted  in  cutting  trees 
in  defiance  of  the  order. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  interest  in  tree  planting  first  started 
in  this  country.  The  early  settlers  in  clearing  the  forest  did  spare  an 
occasional  fine  tree,  either  as  a  landmark  or  a  boundary  marker.  In 
many  cases  such  trees  determined  the  location  of  the  early  roads.  The 
Charter  Oak  in  Hartford  was  such  a  tree,  having  been  revered  by  the 
Indians  who  had  planted  their  corn  in  the  spring  when  its  leaves  were 
the  size  of  a  mouse’s  ears.  These  old  landmarks  are  all  gone. 

The  development  of  gentlemen’s  estates  and  the  planting  of  trees 
for  purely  ornamental  purposes  attained  great  proportions  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  during  Queen  Anne’s  reign  and 
thereafter.  It  came  as  a  result  of  growing  wealth  from  trade  with  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  a  similar 
movement  on  the  continent  such  as  the  Versailles  and  Fontainbleau 
development  under  Louis  XIV. 

Sir  John  Evelyn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  had  written  the  first 
English  book  on  tree  planting  and  forestry.  This  book,  which  went 
through  several  editions,  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  tree  planting 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  our  colonies.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  fine- 
estates  such  as  those  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  in  Virginia,  and  of 
Adams  in  Massachusetts,  owed  a  great  deal  to  this  book.  In  fact,  we 
know  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  an  ardent  tree  planter,  relied 
upon  this  book  for  his  information,  although  it  was  then  over  a  hundred 
years  old. 

The  Washington  Elm  in  Cambridge,  as  I  remember  it  as  a  boy, 
was  not  an  especially  large  tree,  not  nearly  as  large  as  the  present 
Wethersfield  Elm.  As  elm  grows  rather  rapidly  it  could  not  have  been 
more  than  medium  sized  when  Washington  took  command  of  the  army. 
It  is,  therefore,  unlikely  that  this  was  a  remnant  of  the  forest.  It  was 
probably  planted  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  as  were  hundreds 
of  other  elms  throughout  our  larger  towns. 

A  friend  returning  home  from  a  tour  around  the  world  told  me  that 
nowhere  had  he  seen  a  tree  as  stately  and  beautiful  as  our  American 
elm.  Now  this  tree  which  has  for  three  centuries  been  part  of  our  New 
England  heritage  is  threatened  with  extinction  by  a  foreign  disease 
similar  to  that  which  destoyed  the  chestnut  20  years  ago.  Apparently 
this  is  just  one  more  disastrous  result  of  the  World  War.  No  one  would 
have  suspected  that  Chinese  laborers  brought  to  France  during  the  war 
would  have  carried  with  them  a  disease  likely  to  wipe  out  the  elms  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Hessian  fly  of 
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our  wheat  fields  brought  to  this  country  by  the  British  mercenaries  of  the 
Revolution. 

No  one  knows  whether  or  not  the  Dutch  elm  disease  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  our  elms  saved.  All  we  know  is  that  the  disease  is  carried 
by  minute  insects  which  live  principally  in  dead  elm  wood.  By  destroying 
dead  trees  and  branches  the  trees  may  be  kept  in  a  fairly  resistant 
condition,  which  may  save  them.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  elm 
to  our  Connecticut  countryside  and  villages,  any  measures  of  protection 
are  worth  while. 

Many  among  the  gathering  participated  in  the  planting,  being  called 
upon  to  place  a  small  shovel  of  dirt  about  the  tree. 

Donald  Hayes  and  Hubert  Kennedy,  Boy  Scouts  of  Troop  1 1  of 
St.  Joseph’s  Church,  were  active  during  the  program  as  aides  to  Ernest 
E.  Rogers,  General  Chairman  of  the  New  London  Tercentenary  Organi¬ 
zation.  They  will  continue  as  aides  during  the  entire  Tercentenary  Cele¬ 
bration  period. 


ADDRESS 

Professor  George  S.  Avery,  Jr. 

Department  of  Botany.  Connecticut  College 

Somehow,  as  I  see  it,  every  tree  is  more  than  just  a  tree.  Youth 
and  old  age  and  all  the  stages  between,  are  there.  Every  twig  is  youth 
and  vigor  itself.  The  heart  of  every  great  trunk  is  old.  A  glance  up 
trunk  to  twig  is  a  glance  through  the  years — a  history  of  a  lifetime. 
Happily,  the  lifetime  of  a  tree  can  be  extended.  We  have  talked  for 
years  about  increasing  the  average  human  life  span  by  prevention  of 
disease  and  the  lowering  of  infant  mortality.  But  for  thousands  of  years 
man  has  known  how  to  extend  the  life  of  trees.  It  doesn’t  depend  upon 
infant  mortality,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  does  it  depend  upon  disease. 

The  ancients  knew  how  to  graft  one  part  of  a  tree  onto  another. 
The  knowledge  and  continuation  of  this  practice  has  been  handed  down 
to  us,  particularly  as  applied  to  fruit  trees.  But  it  can  be  applied  to 
most  any  kind.  If,  when  a  tree  becomes  old,  we  graft  a  twig  from  it 
upon  the  root  of  a  younger  tree  of  the  same  species,  or  the  same  variety, 
the  small  tree  thus  formed  will  have  a  trunk  and  branches  that  are  but 
a  continuation  of  the  individual  from  which  the  twig  was  taken.  There 
has  been  no  gap  or  bridge  to  be  spanned  by  seed.  If  a  twig,  or  scion, 
is  taken  from  this  tree  when  it  in  its  turn  grows  old,  and  the  grafting 
practice  is  repeated  again  and  again  from  generation  to  generation — the 
life  of  the  tree  is  eternal ! 
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This  extension  and  perpetuation  of  the  life  of  historic  trees  offers 
food  for  thought. 

It  is  not  a  symbol  of  the  Washington  Kim  that  is  being  planted 
here  today.  It  is  not  even  a  son,  or  a  grandson,  so  to  speak.  It  is  the 
Washington  Kim  in  almost  the  same  sense  as  the  original  tree.  Part 
of  the  living  thing  that  was  associated  with  the  movements  of  General 
Washington  in  Cambridge,  will  in  time  cast  its  shadow  on  this  historic 
mansion  house. 

Trees  of  the  forest  have  always  played  a  dramatic  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  men,  and  in  their  literature.  In  the  southwest,  trees 
have  been  the  key  that  made  possible  the  piecing  together  of  the  history 
of  an  Indian  civilization.  This  time  a  single  tree  closes  the  gap  of  more 
than  a  century,  anil  brings  historic  incidents  together. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  in  this  Tercentenary  Celebration,  trees 
should  play  the  same  colorful  part  that  they  have  played  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  life  of  the  white  man  in  Connecticut. 


Founder’s  Day 

May  6,  1935 

EXERCISES  for  the  observance  of  New  London’s  289th  birthday 
were  held  at  the  statue  of  the  founder,  John  Winthrop  the  Younger, 
in  the  old  Town  Plot  at  Bulkeley  Place,  as  part  of  the  program  ot 
participation  in  the  celebration  of  Connecticut’s  300th  birthday. 

A  wreath  was  placed  on  the  pedestal  to  the  statue  by  Miss  Ella  V. 
Houlihan,  Secretary,  Council  of  Veteran  and  Patriotic  Organizations. 
Albert  R.  Rogers,  Director  of  Celebration  for  the  Connecticut  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Commission,  was  called  upon  and  responded  briefly. 

The  committee  commended  Dr.  Daniel  Sullivan,  the  orator  of  the 
day,  lor  his  scholarly  and  ably  delivered  address. 

Flags  were  prominently  displayed  about  the  city.  A  single  session 
ol  the  schools  was  held,  enabling  children  to  attend  the  exercises. 

Descendants  ot  Winthrop  were  among  the  persons  grouped  as 
special  guests  at  the  exercises.  They  included  Henry  C.  Winthrop,  John 
S.  Winthrop,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Winthrop  Pendleton,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Thomas, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  French,  Miss  Doris  French,  Miss  Adelaide  French,  Miss 
Helen  French,  and  Winslow  Ames. 


PROGRAM 

FOUNDER’S  DAY,  MONDAY,  MAY  6 
Hon.  Ernest  E.  Roc.frs 

General  Chair  nun  New  London  7 '  e)  centenary  Committees .  Presiding 
Exercises,  3.00  P.M.,  d.s.t.,  at  the  Winthrop  Statue 

AMERICA  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 
INVOCATION- Rev.  Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee 

GREETINGS — Hon  Cornelius  D.  Twomey,  Mayor  of  New  London 

GREETINGS  George  B.  E.  June,  President,  Council  of  Veteran  and 
Patriotic  Organizations 

PLACING  OF  WREATH—  Miss  Ella  V.  Houlihan,  Secretary,  Council 
ol  Veteran  and  Patriotic  Organizations 

MUSIC  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 
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PRIZE  ESSAY:  John  Winthrop  the  Younger — Richard  Ballman,  Jen¬ 
nings  School 

ADDRESS:  John  Winthrop  the  Younger,  Chemist  and  Physician— 
Daniel  Sullivan,  M.D. 

THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER— U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 
BENEDICTION— Rev.  Fr.  James  T.  Butler 

PARADE,  2.45  P.M.,  d.s.t.,  from  Williams  Memorial  Park  (Corner 
Hempstead  and  Broad  Streets)  to  Huntington  Street,  to  Bulkeley 
Place 

Marshal:  Captain  L.  B.  McEwen,  C.  N.  G. 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 
New  London  Nautical  Academy 
New  London  Council  Girl  Scouts 
Pecjuot  Council  Boy  Scouts 
Peuuot  Council  Sea  Scouts 
Junior  Naval  Militia 

Delegations  from  Veteran  anti  Patriotic  Organizations 

PARADE  PRECEDES  EXERCISES 

A  street  parade  preceded  the  exercises.  Units  formed  at  Broad  and 
Hempstead  Streets,  and  with  police  escort  and  under  the  direction  ol 
Captain  Laurence  B.  McEwen  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  proceeded  down  Broad  Street  to  Huntington  Street  and  along 
Huntington  Street  to  Bulkeley  Place  and  to  the  statue.  The  parade  lineup 
was  as  follows: 

Marshal — Captain  Laurence  B.  McEwen 

Aides— Lieutenant  Hinton  Smith,  New  London  Nautical  Academy; 
Lieutenant  W.  Everett  Eagles,  Junior  Naval  Militia;  Donald 
Hayes,  Hubert  Kennedy,  Boy  Scouts 

Coast  Guard  Academy  Band — Bandmaster  Charles  Messer,  Leader;  32 
musicians 

New  London  Nautical  Academy — Cadet  James  Oatis,  Company  Com¬ 
mander;  35  cadets 

New  London  Council  Girl  Scouts— Mrs.  Earle  E.  Murphy,  Leader;  100 
girls 

Pecjuot  Council  Bey  Scouts — Scoutmaster  Alonzo  Burgess,  25  scouts; 
Detail  of  Sea  Scouts 

Junior  Naval  Militia — 50  boys;  Details  from  Veteran  and  Patriotic- 
Organizations 
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Portrait  statue  of  John  Winthrop,  the  Younger, 
founder  of  New  London,  May  6,  1646,  erected  in 
New  London  by  the  State  of  Connecticut, 

May  6,  1905. 

INVOCATION 

Rhv.  Dr.  J.  Bhvhridgh  Lhh 
Our  Father  in  heaven: 

We  are  gathered  here,  at  the  end  of  three  centuries  of  Thy  guiding 
and  guarding  care,  to  thank  Thee  for  our  State. 

For  Thomas  Hooker  and  for  John  Winthrop,  and  for  their  fellows 
who,  under  Thee,  built  our  Commonwealth  and  enriched  our  civil  life. 

It  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  we  in  today,  and  they  who  shall  follow 
us  in  tomorrow,  may  serve  the  State  in  such  fellowship  with  Thee,  and 
with  their  example,  that  the  blessings  inherited  from  the  past  centuries 
may  be  preserved  to  future  generations.  Amen. 
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OPENING  REMARKS 

Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers 

General  Chairman  o f  l\e/r  London  t  ercentenary  Committees 

This  year,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  comprised  of  169  towns,  is 
celebrating  her  300  years  of  self-government.  This  day,  New  London, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  historic  of  these  towns,  celebrates  her  289th 
birthday  at  the  statue  of  her  distinguished  founder,  John  Winthrop  the 
Younger,  whose  remarkable  attainments  and  important  services  have 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  of  his  successors. 

In  1895,  it  was  discovered  by  a  New  London  citizen  that  there  was 
no  memorial  in  the  State  to  the  memory  of  our  founder,  not  even  a 
tombstone.  He  died  on  a  visit  to  Boston  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb 
of  his  father,  the  former  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in 
King’s  Chapel  burying  ground.  In  1896,  the  corner  stone  of  a  proposed 
statue  of  Winthrop  was  laid  in  faith. 

T  hirty  years  ago  today,  it  was  my  duty  as  Chairman  of  the  State 
commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  procure  this  statue,  and  also 
as  Chairman  of  New  London’s  Committee  of  259  to  preside  at  the 
dedicatory  exercises  of  the  unveiling  of  this  statue,  provided  by  the  State 
of  Connecticut  at  the  cost  of  SI 0,000. 

Today,  I  congratulate  the  citizens  of  New  London  upon  their  civic 
pride  and  also  upon  their  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  in  connection  with 
the  Tercentenary  Celebrations. 

Mayor  Cornelius  I).  Twomey  was  called  upon  and  gave  the  greet¬ 
ings  ot  the  City  of  New  London.  He  expressed  pleasure  lor  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  exercises  and  commented  upon  the  progress 
made  here  in  the  observance  of  the  City’s  and  the  State’s  birthday. 


GREETINGS 

George  B.  E.  June 

President.  Conned  of  Veteran  and  Patriotic  Organizations 

As  representative  of  the  Council  of  Veteran  and  Patriotic  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  New  London  and  vicinity,  I  bring  you  greetings  on  this 
impressive  occasion.  The  15  organizations  represented  in  our  council, 
for  the  better  advancement  of  American  principles  and  ideals,  truly 
honor  John  Winthrop  and  the  founders  of  our  fair  C  ity.  In  their  sacri¬ 
fices  while  establishing  a  home  in  the  wilderness  we  find  increased 
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devotion  to  our  principles  and  ideals,  and  renewed  strength  to  combat 
those  un-American  doctrines  that  seek  today  to  tear  down  those  bulwarks 
our  founders  so  patiently  built  up. 

We  look  to  the  future,  as  John  Winthrop  and  his  band  looked; 
anti  by  ever  keeping  alive  the  love  of  home  and  civic  pride  that  he  and 
his  followers  sc  well  exemplify,  we  know  we  cannot  fail. 


PRIZE  ESSAY 

Richard  Ball  man 

Richard  Ballman,  12-year-old  son  oi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D. 
Ballman  of  19  Bayonet  Street,  read  his  essay  on  John  Winthrop  which 
was  selected  as  the  best  in  a  contest  among  grammar  school  pupils.  The 
youth  is  a  pupil  in  the  seventh  grade  at  the  C.  B.  Jennings  School. 
The  essay  contest  was  conducted  by  Murphy-Rathbun  Post,  Veterans  ot 
Foreign  Wars.  The  essay  follows: 

You  have  probably  seen  at  some  time  or  other  the  Old  Town  Mill, 
or,  better  still,  have  been  in  it.  This  mill,  which  was  the  first  incorporated 
industry  in  Connecticut,  was  built  by  John  Winthrop,  one  of  the  first 
and  most  famous  settlers  of  Connecticut.  Credit  in  building  it  should 
go  to  him,  as  he  was  the  one  who  promoted  it.  We  have  many  other 
reasons  lor  being  thankful  to  him.  He  has  been  called,  and  rightly  so, 
the  father  ol  medicine  in  Connecticut.  Fie  compounded  many  original 
medicines  which  lie  first  tried  out  on  his  family.  Many  ot  them  did 
not  work.  His  sister  was  always  complaining  ot  the  pain  the  medicines 
caused  her. 

John  Winthrop  the  Younger  was  born  in  Groton,  England,  in 
1605.  His  lather  was  also  a  famous  man,  and  was  called  John  Winthrop 
the  Elder.  John,  the  younger,  studied  law  at  Dublin  University,  and  later 
medicine  in  London.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  London.  In  1631 
he  married  his  cousin,  Martha  hones.  In  the  same  year  he  moved  to 
America,  where  his  wile  died  three  years  later.  He  then  married 
Elizabeth  Reade,  who  was  the  step-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters. 
(The  Rev.  Peters  w'as  a  member  ot  the  group  who  later  persuaded 
Winthrop  to  accept  the  governorship  ot  Connecticut.)  Winthrop  was 
a  strong  Puritan,  and  when  he  heard  about  the  proposed  settlement  of 
Connecticut  he  became  very  enthusiastic.  The  colony  was  to  be  formed 
under  what  was  called  the  Warwick  Patent.  This  allowed  the  people 
to  settle  120  miles  south  from  Narragansett  River,  and  west  as  far  as 
the  great  South  Sea,  probably  meaning  either  Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Michigan. 
Winthrop  participated  in  the  first  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  ot  Connecticut  in  1635  and  1636.  He  had  expected  to  be  the 
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governor  of  Saybrock,  and  plans  had  been  found  in  his  father’s  famous 
family  history  for  a  great  fortified  mansion,  to  be  used  as  his  gubernatorial 
home. 

In  1635  he  rendered  a  truly  memorable  piece  of  work  for  Connec¬ 
ticut.  The  first  English  fort,  and  consequently  settlement,  was  to  be 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River.  When  the  Dutch  heard 
this  they  were  greatly  perturbed,  and  sent  several  ships  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  renew  the  tiny  fort  they  had  built  there  in  1624,  and 
abandoned  in  1626.  When  Winthrop  was  informed  of  this  he  im¬ 
mediately  sent  Lieutenant  Simon  Willard  there  with  20  men,  to  hold 
the  fort.  Willard  and  his  tiny  garrison  successfully  held  it  and  drove 
off  the  Dutch  fleet.  This  caused  the  prevention  of  a  war  with  the  Dutch, 
who  probably  would  have  ended  Connecticut’s  settlement  by  the  English 
once  and  for  all.  It  enabled  us  to  slowly  extend  our  settlements  farther 
and  farther  up  the  river,  forming  Connecticut.  In  1646,  Winthrop 
returned  to  Connecticut  and  settled  Pequot,  which  is  now  called  New 
London.  After  an  absence  of  about  a  year  he  made  Connecticut  his 
permanent  home.  He  lived  there  for  several  years  with  his  family. 
A  short  time  later  he  laid  claim  to  a  large  territory  west  of  New  London, 
but  succeeded  in  getting  only  a  portion  of  this  land.  The  piece  allotted 
him  was  about  11,000  acres.  The  land  was  later  appropriated  by  the 
State. 

In  1651  the  younger  Winthrop  and  two  other  men  were  chosen 
district  judges.  In  1657  he  was  chosen  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut, 
retaining  the  office  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
year,  when  he  was  deputy  governor.  He  rendered  his  greatest  service 
to  Connecticut  in  1662.  This  was  the  gaining  of  a  charter  from  Charles 
II,  making  the  western  boundary  of  Connecticut  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
does  not  seem  wonderful  until  you  realize  that  all  the  other  colonies  had 
restrictions  on  their  boundaries.  Winthrop  also  did  many  things  for 
the  colonies  as  a  whole.  He  did  much  toward  furthering  the  chemical 
industry  in  the  early  colonies,  especially  the  making  of  soap.  Our  first 
governor  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  early  scientists,  and  was  a 
noted  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  to  which  group  he  was 
constantly  sending  mineral,  specimens.  When  he  first  came  into  Con¬ 
necticut  he  used  an  old  Indian  trail.  Along  the  way  an  old  chief  told 
him  of  a  lead  deposit  near  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts.  Winthrop  secured 
the  rights  to  a  grant  of  land  ten  miles  square  in  this  region  and  obtained 
permission  to  work  his  claim.  He  also  developed  several  copper  mines 
in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  In  1 64 1  he  went  back  to  England, 
where  he  made  an  iron  foundry.  Winthrop’s  last  work  for  Connecticut 
was  when  he  acted  as  a  representative  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
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Colonics,  held  at  Boston.  He  died  there  April  15,  1676,  after  a  short 
illness.  Connecticut’s  first  governor  was  buried  in  King’s  Chapel,  where 
later  his  two  sons  were  also  laid  to  rest. 

ADDRESS 

Daniel  Sullivan,  M.D. 

An  interesting  address  on  John  Winthrop  the  Younger,  Chemist 
and  Physician,  was  given  by  Dr.  Daniel  Sullivan  of  New  London.  Dr. 
Sullivan’s  address  follows: 

Today  the  person  most  naturally  to  come  to  our  minds  is  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut  and  the  founder  of 
New  London. 

Our  thoughts  wander  over  to  that  point  of  land  known  to  us  as 
Winthrop  Neck  and  we  follow  up  the  cove  (Winthrop  Cove)  to  the 
Old  Town  Mill  that  was  built  and  operated  by  him;  a  mill  where  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  and  barley  were  ground  in  his  day  and  up  to  a  time  within 
the  memory  of  many  of  us. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  various  activities  of  John  Win¬ 
throp,  Jr.  Most  writers  have  but  casually  mentioned  him  as  a  physician, 
so  that  today  the  average  person  thinks  of  him  as  having  had  but  a 
passing  interest  in  things  medical.  I  assure  you  that  he  was  an  active 
practitioner  of  medicine.  He  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  is  his  first 
medical  biographer,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.D.,  who  has  been  and 
is  so  much  written  about  as  a  poet  and  man  of  letters. 

Many  people  who  feel  they  know  him  well,  do  not  realize  that  he, 
too,  was  a  physician,  that  he  practiced  medicine  all  of  his  life,  that  he 
occupied  a  chair  in  Harvard  University  as  professor  of  anatomy,  and 
that  he  wrote  an  epoch-making  paper  that  explained  to  the  world  the 
cause  and  prevention  of  that  dreadful,  death-dealing  disease,  childbed 
fever.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  a  medical  man  first,  a  poet  and 
man  of  letters  second. 

When  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  came  to  the  colonies  in  1631,  he  brought 
with  him  1,000  volumes.  To  these  he  added  during  his  life.  Today 
there  are  270  volumes  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  His¬ 
torical  Society.  Of  these,  52  relate  to  chemistry.  Many  of  his  papers 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Many  articles  have  been  written  about  him  as  a  chemist.  Those 
which  are  available  to  me  deal  mostly  with  a  description  of  his  books 
on  chemistry,  tell  of  the  importance  of  their  authors  and  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  carried  on  with  the  leading  scientists  of  the  day.  They  do 
not  convince  me  that  he  used  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  any  great 
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extent  other  than  in  the  preparation  of  the  medicines  used  in  the  treatment 
of  his  patients. 

Of  the  270  volumes,  there  are  33  on  the  subject  of  medicine.  We 
find  no  evidence  that  he  took  any  special  training  in  medicine,  so  we 
conclude  that  he  must  have  studied  these  books  diligently,  for  he  was 
well  grounded  in  medicine  as  it  was  practiced  at  that  time. 

I  say  "at  that  time,”  because  the  modern  conception  of  disease  was 
not  thought  of.  The  science  of  bacteriology  was  not  born.  The  connection 
between  bacteria  and  disease  unknown.  Medicine  was  still  in  the  dark 
ages. 

But  if  the  knowledge  of  modern  medicine  was  not  there,  the  spirit 
was.  And  in  the  case  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  fully  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  than  many  possess  it  today. 

There  are  over  100  letters  to  and  from  his  patients  in  our  historical 
museums  and  libraries,  which  tell  of  the  extent  and  success  of  his  practice 
and  of  the  love  and  confidence  given  to  him.  These  letters  have  been 
located,  studied,  and  reported  by  one  of  his  medical  biographers,  a 
citizen  of  our  State,  Dr.  Walter  R.  Steiner,  of  Hartford. 

John  Winthrop’s  residence  was  in  New  London  and  Hartford. 
Those  whom  he  treated  were  scattered  over  the  colonies  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Long  Island.  He  gave  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  remedies  freely  and  willingly  to  the  people  and  counted  among 
his  patients  such  notable  men  as  Roger  Williams,  founder  of  the  Rhode 
Island  colony;  John  Mason,  famous  in  the  Pecjuot  War;  Thomas  May 
hew,  Governor  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket;  Captain  John 
Underhill  of  Long  Island;  George  Hethcote  from  the  Island  of  Bar- 
badoes ;  Edward  Llopkins  and  John  Hayes,  early  governors  of  Connec¬ 
ticut;  Eton.  Leers,  Davenport,  governors  of  New  Haven  colony,  and 
many  others  ol  etjual  prominence. 

His  patients  were  not  confined  entirely  to  the  notables,  for  we  find 
that  there  were  many  deserving  poor.  It  is  believed  that  he  never  de¬ 
manded  a  fee  for  his  medical  services.  If  he  did  wre  find  no  record 
of  it. 

While  he  treated  many  by  correspondence,  w;e  know  that  he  made 
long  journeys  to  meet  in  consultation  wdth  doctors  of  other  localities 
or  to  see  patients  that  he  might  treat  them  to  better  advantage.  Distances 
were  long  in  those  days. 

Do  we  not  hear  the  Rev.  Samuel  Goodrich  of  Ridgefield  complaining 
because  the  market  was  so  far  away?  And  the  great  distance  complained 
of  was  14  miles. 

We  read  among  many,  the  letter  from  John  Higginson  of  Guilford 
asking  him  to  come  and  treat  his  wife,  another  from  Governor  Eaton, 
who  wants  him  to  come  to  New'  Haven  to  see  a  member  of  his  family. 
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We  take  it  for  granted  that  he  attended  to  many  of  the  ailing  ones 
in  his  immediate  vicinity.  William  Andrews  of  New  Haven  writes  that, 
if  necessary,  he  would  be  willing  to  come  to  Pequot  for  treatment.  Others 
are  sending  members  of  their  family  for  a  stay  in  New  London  that 
they  might  be  under  his  care. 

Cotton  Mather  says:  "Whenever  he  came,  the  diseased  flocked 
about  him  as  if  the  Healing  Angel  had  appeared  in  the  place." 

That  he  was  successful  in  relieving  distress  and  effecting  cures  is 
abundantly  testified  to. 

Today  we  are  proud  of  our  many  miles  of  excellent  hard  surfaced 
and  level  roads.  The  modern  doctor  chooses  to  practice  in  the  city, 
often  giving  as  the  reason  that  country  roads  are  so  bad,  especially  in 
the  winter  and  spring. 

Imagine  what  Winthrop  encountered!  Indian  trails  winding  this 
way  and  that  over  hill  and  valley,  through  quagmire  and  swamp,  through 
primeval  forest  that  stretched  for  miles,  and  these  trails  obstructed  when 
rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks  overflowed  their  banks  or  a  windstorm  felled 
the  trees,  and  in  winter  by  snow  drifts.  And  there  were  no  bridges  in 
those  days. 

John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  the  statesman,  the  first  and  many  times  later 
Governor  of  Connecticut.  The  diplomat  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
charter  for  this  colony  at  the  time  when  Massachusetts  lost  hers.  The 
councilor  whose  advice  was  sought  wherever  he  went  in  the  colonies. 

The  pioneering  business  man  who  built  and  operated  grist  mills 
and  salt  works,  developed  and  worked  mines,  built  blast  furnaces  and 
foundries.  Yet  with  all  this  ability  he  elected  to  practice  medicine. 

He  must  have  loved  the  calling. 

The  exercises  were  concluded  with  benediction  by  Rev.  Fr.  James 
T.  Butler. 
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National  Maritime  Day 

May  22 

Observed  here  on  the  nearest  Sunday 
May  19,  1935 

MARITIME  DAY  was  originated  by  A.  E.  MacKinnon,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Maritime  League  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  first 
celebrated  two  years  ago  in  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  New  London, 
at  the  grave  of  Captain  Stevens  Rogers,  the  Sailing  Master  of  the 
.S'.  S.  Savannah ,  the  first  trans- Atlantic  steamship.  Last  year  Governor 
Wilbur  L.  Cross  was  the  principal  speaker.  This  year  Governor  Cross, 
Governor  Eugene  Talmadge  of  Georgia,  and  Ernest  L.  Prann,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Masonic  Lodge  of  Connecticut,  were  the  principal 
speakers. 

National  Maritime  Day  was  inaugurated  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
as  the  outgrowth  of  her  Bicentennial  and  her  request,  influenced  by 
A.  E.  MacKinnon  and  A.  R.  Rogers,  was  granted  by  Congress  and  May 
22  was  decreed  a  national  observance  day. 

While  the  S.  S.  Savannah  was  financed  by  merchants  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  yet  her  officers  and  crew  were  from  New  London.  She  sailed 
from  Savannah  on  May  22,  1819,  for  Liverpool. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  of  friendship  between  Savannah  and 
New  London,  and  between  Georgia  and  Connecticut,  About  40  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Georgia  Society  of  New  York  City  formed  a  motorcade  to 
escort  Governor  Talmadge  to  New  London.  The  New  York  police 
escorted  the  party  to  the  State  line,  and  Connecticut  State  Police  to  New 
London.  Governor  Cross  joined  the  party  at  New  Haven.  An  informal 
luncheon  for  speakers  and  guests  was  held  at  the  Mohican  Hotel  and 
soon  after  two  o’clock  the  party  left  for  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  having 
been  joined  at  the  luncheon  by  Captain  Randolph  Ridgely,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  and  a  native  of  Georgia. 

At  the  Cemetery,  Connecticut  cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  Charles  Tighe,  John  Montrello,  R.  R.  Smith,  W.  H.  Buxton, 
W.  B.  Ellis,  V.  E.  Bakanas,  E.  P.  Chester,  A.  W.  Johnson,  and  T.  R. 
Sargent,  Jr.,  were  assigned  as  escort  to  Governor  Cross  and  introduced 
to  him.  The  Georgia  cadets,  G.  F.  Shumacher,  R.  M.  Fenn,  and  R.  S. 
Ison,  were  introduced  to  Governor  Talmadge  as  escort. 
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Governor  Talmadge  was  introduced  when  called  upon  as  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  When  presenting 
the  dogwood  tree  he  was  assisted  by  Neil  C.  Kelly  of  John  Coleman 
Prince  Post,  H.  D.  Rogers  of  Murphy-Rathbun  Post,  and  Benjamin  Stark 
of  George  M.  Cole  Camp.  The  tree  was  accepted  by  Mrs.  Frederick  S. 
Weld,  Regent,  Lucretia  Shaw  Chapter.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 


— Courtesy  of  the  United  States  National  Alnscntu,  Washington ,  D.  C. 


THE  STEAMSHIP  SA\ r  ANN  AH.  1810 

The  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ow  ned  by  the  Savannah  Steamship 
Company  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  with  officers  and  crew 
from  New  London.  Connecticut 

lution,  who  hoped  the.  tree,  given  as  an  expression  of  friendship  between 
the  states,  would  continue  to  flourish  as  a  visible  emblem  of  that  friend¬ 
ship.  The  governors  and  Mrs.  Weld  joined  in  placing  earth  about 
the  tree. 

James  Greig  was  presented  as  Master  of  Union  Lodge  of  Masons 
and  he  placed  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  Captain  Rogers,  who  was  a  former 
chaplain  of  that  lodge.  Lloyd  H.  Gallup,  Master  of  Brainard  Lodge  of 
Masons  was  also  introduced. 
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PROGRAM 

NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY,  SUNDAY,  MAY  19 

A.  E.  MacKinnon 

Secretary,  National  Maritime  League ,  New  York ,  N.  Y Presiding 
Exercises,  2.43  P.  M.,  d.s.t.,  in  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery 

AMERICA — U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 

INVOCATION — Rev.  Oliver  W.  Bell,  Associate  Grand  Chaplain  of  the 
Eighth  Masonic  District  of  Connecticut 

GREETINGS--  Hon.  Cornelius  D.  Twomey,  Mayor  of  New  London 

GREETINGS — Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers,  General  Chairman,  New  London 
Tercentenary  Committees 

ADDRESS— His  Excellency  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Governor  of  Connecticut 
MUSIC — U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 

ADDRESS — His  Excellency  Eugene  Talmadge,  Governor  of  Georgia 
MUSIC — U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 

ADDRESS — Ernest  L.  Prann,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Masonic 
Lodge  of  Connecticut 

THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER— U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 

BENEDICTION 

PROCESSION,  2.30  P.M.,  d.s.t. 

Units  assembled  at  the  Broad  Street  entrance 

Marshal :  Major  General  Morris  B.  Payne 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Cadets 

Detail,  U.  S.  Navy 

Detail,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 

New  London  Nautical  Academy 

Junior  Naval  Militia 

Pequot  Council,  Sea  Scouts 

Union  and  Brainard  Masonic  Lodges 
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The  procession  was  colorful,  with  military  and  civilian  units  par¬ 
ticipating.  They  marched  at  slow  time,  with  Major  General  Morris  B. 
Payne,  commanding  the  43d  National  Guard  Division,  as  marshal. 

The  units  included  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band,  the  Academy 
Cadet  Corps,  a  detail  from  the  Submarine  Base,  a  Coast  Guard  enlisted 


Masonic  and  Naval  Units  in  the  Procession,  Maritime  Day  Exercises. 


men’s  detail,  the  New  London  Nautical  Academy,  the  Junior  Naval 
Militia,  Pecjuot  Council  Sea  Scouts,  colors  and  delegations  from  Murphy- 
Rathbun  Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  John  Coleman  Prince  Post, 
American  Legion,  and  George  M.  Cole  Camp,  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans;  representatives  of  patriotic  groups  and  members  of  Union  and 
Brainard  Masonic  lodges.  Stevens  Rogers  served  for  some  time  as  chap¬ 
lain  of  Union  Lodge. 
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The  exercises  began  shortly  after  2.30  o’clock,  when  Ernest  E. 
Rogers,  the  General  Chairman  of  New  London  Organization  for  the 
observance  of  Connecticut’s  Tercentenary,  presented  Mr.  MacKinnon. 

The  band  played  America,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  Associate  Grand 
Chaplain  of  the  Eighth  Masonic  District  of  Connecticut,  gave  the  in¬ 
vocation. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  then  read  a  congratulatory  telegram  from  the  city 
of  Savannah.  He  called  upon  Mayor  Twomcy,  who  expressed  great 
pleasure  at  "being  here  to  extend  the  greetings  of  the  city  on  this 
occasion.”  He  spoke  of  the  exercises  as  honoring  faithful  navigators 
and  their  crews  and  expressed  appreciation  for  the  presence  of  so  many 
persons  at  the  exercises. 


INVOCATION  1774678 

Rev.  Oliver  W.  Bell 

Associate  Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Eighth  Masonic  District  of  Connecticut 

Almighty  God,  Ruler  upon  the  land  and  Sovereign  upon  the  seas, 
in  whose  love  the  quick  and  the  dead  alike  find  life  and  hope,  accept 
our  praise  this  beautiful  day  for  Thy  loving  kindness,  and  grant  us 
forgiveness  for  all  we  have  done  amiss.  Thy  mercies  are  new  every 
morning,  and  at  nightfall  Thou  dost  come  to  illumine  every  shadow. 
If  the  darkness  upon  the  land  or  sea  threatens  to  overwhelm  us,  even 
the  night  is  made  light  about  us. 

We  lift  up  to  Thee  the  names  of  heroic  men  and  women  taken 
at  the  noonday,  and  of  gentle  children  taken  at  the  sunrise,  of  their  lives. 
Especially,  O  Lord,  we  call  to  remembrance  the  name  of  him  beside 
whose  honored  grave  we  stand  with  bowed  heads  and  reverent  hearts 
this  hour.  Help  us  to  see  those  sterling  qualities  which  made  him  a 
brother  beloved.  Grant  that  in  the  spacious  fields  of  eternity  he  may 
find  a  larger  world  beyond  our  ken  where  he  may  complete  the  unfinished 
tasks  of  this  mortal  existence. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the  exercises  of  this  hour.  Wilt  Thou,  O  God, 
bless  the  brothers  representing  his  beloved  fraternity;  the  men  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships;  the  neighbors  and  friends  who  have  gathered 
this  happy  hour  together  to  honor  a  Mason,  a  sailor,  and  a  worthy  friend. 
Grant  that  any  words  spoken  this  afternoon  may  not  only  honor  the 
dead  but  inspire  us  all  to  live  more  nobly.  Thou  who  orderest  the  steps 
of  righteous  men,  guard  in  Thine  enfolding  compassion  those  who, 
through  faith  and  patience,  have  inherited  the  promises,  and  strengthen 
those  of  us  who  remain  that  we  may  keep  the  faith,  and  glorify  Thy 
holy  name.  Amen. 
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GREETINGS 

Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers 

General  Chairman  of  New  London  Tercentenary  Committees 

As  general  chairman  of  the  New  London  committees,  it  is  my  happy 
privilege  to  welcome  you  to  this  program  of  Maritime  Day  observance, 
which  is  one  of  New  London’s  events  in  connection  with  her  participation 
in  celebrating  Connecticut’s  300  years  of  self-government. 

Also,  as  president  of  the  New  London  Cemetery  Association,  may 
I  express  our  gratification  upon  your  presence  in  these  sacred  grounds, 
the  shrines  of  so  many  New  London  families.  Particularly  do  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  honors  you  are  paying  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Stevens 
Rogers,  a  famous  navigator,  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  a  faithful 
Mason,  all  of  which  are  symbolized  in  marble  with  the  ship  Savannah , 
the  Cross  of  the  Church,  and  the  Masonic  emblems  on  his  tombstone. 

When  uncrating  this  beautiful  dogwood  tree,  we  found  it  packed 
with  hanging  moss,  which  reminds  me  of  the  Bonaventure  Cemetery 
at  Savannah,  with  its  oaks  and  hanging  mosses,  one  of  the  beauty  spots 
in  the  southland. 

In  my  hand  is  the  watch  of  Captain  Moses  Rogers,  bought  by  him 
in  Liverpool.  It  has  not  turned  a  hand  since  it  was  here  last  year. 
Apparently  it  also  is  in  the  spirit  of  eternal  rest. 

Many  inquiries  arc  made  of  me:  Are  you  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  Captains  Rogers?  May  I  quote  from  my  address  delivered  in  the 
Savannah  auditorium  on  the  centennial  of  the  sailing  of  the  S.  S.  Savannah 
in  1919,  where  I  was  present,  officially  representing  the  City  of  New 
London.  "I  am  not  a  descendant  of  either  of  the  Captains  Rogers,  but 
am  a  member  of  the  same  New  London  family.” 

May  I  announce  that  in  a  letter  from  my  friend  of  long  standing, 
Thomas  Gamble,  now  the  Mayor  of  Savannah,  under  the  date  of  May 
13,  he  regrets  his  inability  to  be  present  today,  but  accepts  my  invitation 
to  be  here  at  the  anniversary  in  1936.  He  also  says,  ''After  the  tree  has 
taken  root  and  is  thriving,  I  think  it  will  be  nice  to  put  a  brass  commemo¬ 
rative  tablet  on  it,  to  be  furnished  by  the  City  of  Savannah.” 

These  grounds  are  sacred  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  relatives 
and  friends.  They  are  filled  at  this  season  with  the  bloom  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  calm  and  quiet  remind  us  of  those  lines  of  that  flawless 
masterpiece,  Gray’s  Elegy: 

"Hark,  how  the  sacred  calm  that  broods  around 
Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease, 

In  still,  small  accents  whispering  from  the  ground 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace." 
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CONGRATULATIONS  FROM  SAVANNAH 

A  telegram  from  Mayor  Thomas  Gamble  and  the  aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Savannah  to  Frnest  E.  Rogers,  General  Chairman  of  the  New 
London  Organization  for  the  observance  of  Connecticut’s  Tercentenary, 
was  read. 

"The  City  of  Savannah  extends  its  best  wishes  and  congratulations 
to  the  City  of  New  London  on  the  observance  of  its  289th  anniversary 
held  recently,  and  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  We  greatly  appreciate  the  ties  that  bind  Savannah  to 
New  London  and  to  Connecticut,  and  hope  that  they  will  be  strengthened 
throughout  coming  years.  It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  cooperate  in 
your  celebration  by  supplying  the  dogwood  tree  from  the  lands  of  the 
estate  given  to  General  Nathanael  Greene  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
which  was  used  by  him  as  a  residence  until  his  death. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  many  historical 
bonds  that  draw  Georgia  and  New  England  close  together.  Many  Savan¬ 
nah  ians  and  other  Georgians  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the  early  settlers 
of  Connecticut  and  other  New  England  commonwealths,  and  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  their  lineage  runs  back  to  your  section.  With  best  wishes 
to  you  personally,  and  the  hope  that  the  coming  events  in  your  celebration 
will  all  measure  up  fully  to  your  expectations.’’ 

ADDRESS 

His  Excellency  Wilbur  L.  Cross 
Governor  of  Connecticut 

Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross  of  Connecticut  welcomed  Governor 
Eugene  Talmadge  of  Georgia  to  this  State,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  men 
who  sailed  the  S.  S.  Savannah  across  the  Atlantic  1  1 6  years  ago.  He  said: 

Once  more  we  gather  around  the  grave  of  Stevens  Rogers.  Nor  do 
we  forget  his  brother-in-law,  Moses  Rogers,  who  lies  buried  in  the 
southland. 

This  is  a  memorable  occasion.  I  welcome  to  Connecticut,  Governor 
Talmadge,  who  comes  here  to  plant  a  dogwood  tree  from  Georgia  by  the 
grave  of  Stevens  Rogers. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Georgia  and  Connecticut  should  stand  side 
by  side  in  doing  honor  to  the  heroism  of  Stevens  and  Moses  Rogers, 
who  were  the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  ship  propelled  by  steam. 
The  story  has  been  many  times  told.  The  S.  S.  Savannah  was  built  as  a 
sailing  packet  for  the  New  York-Havre  trade.  She  was  but  a  hundred 
feet  long  with  a  28-foot  beam  and  a  draft  of  14  feet.  The  power  plant 
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consisted  of  a  one-cylinder  engine  of  but  90  horsepower.  The  engine 
was  hitched  to  a  pair  of  iron  paddle  wheels  that  could  be  hauled  on 
deck  during  bad  weather.  Sails  were  provided  and  used  when  necessary 
to  supplement  steam. 

On  this  small  ship  Stevens  and  Moses  Rogers,  with  a  New  London 
crew,  put  to  sea  from  Savannah  a  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago,  and  about 
six  weeks  later  reached  Liverpool.  It  was  for  those  days  an  astounding 
teat  for  a  little  boat  to  cross  the  ocean  under  power  that  we  should  not 
now  regard  as  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  automobile.  Everybody  expected 
that  the  "Yankee  tea'kettle’’  or  the  "steam  coffin’’  would  meet  disaster 
off  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

As  time  goes  on  the  voyage  of  the  S.  S.  Savannah  will  assume  very 
great  significance  in  the  history  of  navigation.  Columbus  sailed  westward 
over  the  Atlantic  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia  and 
bringing  back  to  Spain  a  shipload  of  gold  and  diamonds  and  spices. 
When  he  first  saw  an  island  off  the  coast  of  this  continent  he  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  and  when  he  returned  to  Spain  he  did  not  know 
where  he  had  been.  He  died  without  surmising  that  he  had  discovered  a 
new  world  with  the  aid  of  a  little  instrument  called  the  mariner’s  compass. 

Three  centuries  elapsed,  and  then  came  the  steam  engine.  Stevens 
and  Moses  Rogers  were  quick  to  make  use  of  the  new  invention.  Under 
its  power  they  were  not  afraid  to  meet  the  perils  of  the  ocean  in  storm 
as  well  as  in  calm.  Before  their  complete  success  Europe  and  America 
stood  amazed. 

Again  years  elapsed  before  the  steamship  was  taken  seriously  by 
either  the  old  or  the  new  world. 

Now  have  come  the  leviathans  of  the  sea  with  the  use  of  electric 
power.  The  length  of  the  steamship,  beginning  with  100  feet,  has 
now  reached  more  than  1,000  feet.  A  28-foot  beam  has  become  a  119- 
foot  beam.  A  250  tonnage  has  become  nearly  80,000  tonnage.  A  90 
horsepower  has  now  become  160,000  horsepower.  No  such  development 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  the  two  mariners  whom  we  are  now  honoring 
in  a  beautiful  cemetery  in  a  beautiful  city  by  the  sea.  All  honor  to  them 
and  their  equally  heroic  crew! 


ADDRESS 

His  Excellency  Eucene  Talmadge 
Governor  of  Georgia 

Happiness  at  the  knowledge  that  America  is  becoming  ship-con¬ 
scious  was  expressed  by  Governor  Eugene  Talmadge  of  Georgia  in  a 
pleasing  address  in  which  Ire  paid  tribute  to  the  crew  of  the  old-time 
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S.  S.  Savannah  and  presented  a  dogwood  tree  to  Connecticut  as  the  gift 
of  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  said : 

I  can  state  as  a  truism  that  there  are  few  of  us,  who,  finding  our¬ 
selves  beside  a  grave  in  God’s  acre,  that  does  not  recall  to  himself  the 
immortal  lines  of  Gray’s  Elegy: 

"The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

All  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’re  gave. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

I  am  particularly  reminded  of  these  lines  today  because  I  am  aware 
that  Gray’s  tomb  went  unnoticed  for  125  years  before  the  literary  world 
awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  full  beauty  and  underlying  truths  voiced 
in  his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Chinch  Yard. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  it  has  taken  our  people  more  than 
100  years  to  properly  appraise  the  value  of  the  service  of  that  New 
London  crew,  who,  manning  the  little  Georgia-owned  craft,  the  Savan¬ 
nah,  set  forth  from  the  port  of  the  same  name,  on  what  proved  to  be  an 
epochal  voyage,  ushering  in  a  new  era  in  world  shipping  from  which  all 
civilization  has  ever  since  been  benefitted. 

The  glory  of  that  achievement,  of  which  Captain  Moses  and  Stevens 
Rogers  had  but  a  glimpse  in  their  day  and  generation,  finds  us  gathered 
by  their  graves,  we  of  Georgia,  joining  with  you  of  Connecticut,  to  pay 
a  belated  homage  to  the  joint  contribution  of  these,  our  honored  citizens. 
In  doing  this  we  emphasize  the  self-evident  truth  that  peace  has  her 
victories  no  less  than  war.  In  the  years  to  come  their  names  will  take  a 
rightful  place  with  others  who  have  successfully  pioneered  in  the  peaceful 
arts  and  sciences,  and  from  whose  labors  and  visions  all  have  profited. 

I  have  specifically  referred  to  Captain  Moses  Rogers  whose  remains 
have  rested  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  the  southland  for  112  years.  As 
a  result  of  the  interest  that  has  been  awakened  by  the  National  Maritime 
League,  that  resting  place  has  been  located  in  the  quiet  little  churchyard 
of  St.  David’s,  in  Cheraw,  South  Carolina,  and  at  this  very  hour,  similar 
ceremonies  arc  being  observed  there  for  the  first  time.  We  of  the  south 
are  paying  homage  to  this  Connecticut  captain  after  the  manner  that  my 
Georgian  friends  have  journeyed  with  me  to  New  London  to  pay  our 
respects  to  the  men  who  have  brought  this  honor  to  our  two  states.  At 
their  graves,  we,  too,  can  well  afford  to  bury  all  our  social,  industrial 
and  political  differences,  for  here  we  are  reminded  that  all  paths,  glorious 
or  otherwise,  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  I  take  advantage  of  this  occasion 
to  remind  you  that  beginning  with  tomorrow  upwards  of  300  patriotic, 
civic,  and  commercial  organizations  will  launch  a  coast  to  coast  program 
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for  the  observance  of  National  Maritime  Day,  and  Foreign  Trade  Week. 
To  you  of  New  London  it  must  be  a  source  of  supreme  satisfaction  to 
recall  that  the  first  public  observance  took  place  at  the  spot  where  we  are 
now  gathered,  but  two  short  years  ago. 

For  myself,  I  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  able  to  give  this 
movement  my  executive  and  personal  support  from  the  day  of  its  incep¬ 
tion.  I  have  been  amply  repaid  by  the  interest  it  awakened  and  the 
support  I  have  since  endeavored  to  extend  to  American  shipping,  an 
industry  in  which  I  had  only  a  passing  interest,  for  like  millions  of 
others,  my  home  is  not  on  the  seaboard.  Today,  I  am  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  America  is  becoming  ship-conscious. 

That  you  may  know  and  understand  how  sincerely  Georgia  joins  with 
you  in  honoring  this  man,  who  was  born  and  lived  among  you  for  many 
honored  years,  I  have  arranged  that  this  tree  be  brought  here  to  serve 
to  remind  you  that  we  are  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  honoring  your 
famous  citizen.  By  a  happy  coincidence  this  tree  comes  from  the  Georgia 
plantation  of  a  famous  New  England  general,  Nathanael  Greene,  who 
made  his  home  among  us  following  the  Revolution. 

As  you  plant  this  tree  I  give  voice  to  the  hope  that  it  will  grow 
lusty  and  strong  so  that  when  the  boys  present  will  have  grown  to 
sturdy  manhood,  they  will  look  at  it  and  regard  it  as  a  challenge  to  go 
forth  and  pioneer  in  the  world  of  industry  and  science  as  did  the  man 
whose  memory  we  commemorate  today.  He  was  the  type  of  American 
seaman  that  recognized  no  limitations,  and  it  is  because  Captain  Rogers 
and  his  New  London  crew  dared  to  do  what  no  other  navigator  ever 
attempted,  we  have  come  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  brave  crew  that 
sailed  forth  to  conquer.  Let  us  keep  that  memory  green. 

ADDRESS 

Ernest  L.  Prann 

Grand  Master,  Grand  Masonic  Lodge  of  Connecticut 

Ernest  L.  Prann  of  Deep  River,  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  commented  upon  the  fraternity  and  told  of  distinguished  Masons 
of  New  London.  He  said: 

In  an  old  copy  of  The  Connecticut  Magazine,  the  late  Abiram 
Chamberlain,  then  Governor  of  our  State,  said:  "Connecticut  is  a  State 
of  which  we  are  all  proud.  Its  foundation  was  laid  by  men  whose 
memories  we  cherish.  From  them  we  have  received  a  legacy  such  as 
no  other  people  have  inherited,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  it  well,  that 
we  may  transmit  to  our  children  our  own  goodly  heritage.”  T  his  senti¬ 
ment  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  when  spoken  30  years  ago. 
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I  appear  on  your  program  this  afternoon  as  Grand  Master  of 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in  Connecticut,  and  it  is  both  a 
privilege  and  an  honor  to  have  a  small  part  in  paying  tribute  to  one 
of  New  London’s  distinguished  sons. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  at  this  time,  when  our  State,  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village,  is  celebrating  its  tercentenary,  to  pause  for  a  moment 
and  pay  homage  to  those  men  whose  daring  exploitations,  in  blazing 
unknown  trails  and  sailing  uncharted  seas,  have  paved  the  way  for  those 
who  were  to  follow. 

A  few  days  ago  your  city,  as  a  part  of  its  extended  program,  honored 
the  memory  ot  another  of  your  distinguished  residents.  I  refer  to  John 
Winthrop,  Connecticut’s  first  governor.  Upon  his  return  from  England, 
following  the  death  of  his  wife,  Winthrop  was  commissioned  by  the 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele  as  Governor  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  lands 
adjoining,  and  history  tells  us  that  for  a  brief  time  he  made  his  home  in 
the  town  of  Saybrook.  Being  a  resident  of  that  town  myself  and  a 
member  of  its  Tercentenary  Committee,  I  desire  to  pay  this  brief  but 
belated  tribute. 

From  the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin  down  through  the  ages, 
Masonry  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  political  and  social  life 
of  our  nation.  The  American  Revolution  began  a  new  era  in  the  Masonic, 
as  well  as  the  political,  history  of  our  country.  Throughout  the  war  the 
influence  of  Freemasonry  was  a  decisive  one,  both  in  the  halls  of  congress 
and  upon  the  battlefield.  Political  and  civic  leaders  have  been,  and  are 
today,  enrolled  upon  lodge  membership  records.  The  first  grand  master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut  was  a  son  of  that  famous  New 
England  preacher  and  philosopher,  Jonathan  Edwards.  Young  Edwards 
took  part  in  at  least  two  hard-fought  battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  later 
served  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

Another  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut  was 
Dyer  Throop  Brainard.  This  eminent  member  of  our  fraternity  was 
born  in  New  London,  and  in  addition  to  his  medical  profession,  was 
active  in  the  civic  life  of  your  city  and  in  your  banking  institutions. 
Brainard  Lodge,  No.  102,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Two  other  distinguished  residents  of  your  city— Lyman  Law  and 
Edward  Rowe- — served  as  grand  masters  of  Masons  in  Connecticut. 

Masonry  has  contributed  many  men  who  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  legislative  halls  and  as  acknowledged  leaders  in  state  and 
national  affairs,  and  not  the  least  of  these  was  the  late  Governor  Thomas 
M.  Waller,  who  after  serving  as  chief  executive  of  the  State  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  United  States  Consul  General  at  I.ondon.  Governor  Waller 
was  also  a  member  of  Union  Lodge,  No.  31.  That  Masonry  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  contribute  much  to  our  present-day  citizenry  may  I  mention 
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one  more  member  of  Brainard  Ledge,  No.  102,  who  today  is  serving 
as  General  Chairman  of  the  New  London  Tercentenary  Committees — 
the  Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers. 

Before  passing,  may  I  refer  to  another  distinguished  resident  of 
your  City  who  has  received  the  highest  honor  within  the  gift  of  Free¬ 
masonry  in  this  State — Most  Worshipful  Charles  C.  Perkins,  who,  I 
presume  is  here  in  person  today.  There  are  still  further  Masonic  honors 
to  come  to  your  City,  for  in  1938  your  distinguished  military  leader  and 
esteemed  citizen,  our  own  Grand  Junior  Warden,  Major  General  Morris 
B.  Payne,  will  be  occupying  my  present  office  as  Grand  Master  of  Masons 
in  Connecticut. 

I  have  referred  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  Masonic  activities  in  our 
own  State,  but  Masonry  is  universal.  It  extends  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  from  the  east  to  the  west.  Many  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  leaders  in  all  walks  in  life,  and  many  of  our  presidents 
from  George  Washington  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  have  been  members 
of  our  fraternity. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  would  have  been  our  destiny  if  there 
had  been  no  Freemasonry  in  their  lives.  It  is  for  us  to  congratulate 
ourselves  and  be  thankful  for  our  country  that  these  wise  philosophers, 
these  leaders  of  men  and  of  nations,  had  taken  to  their  hearts  the  im¬ 
mutable  and  eternal  principles  of  our  ancient  craft. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  the  life  of  Captain  and  Brother  Stevens  Rogers,  whose 
memory  we  are  commemorating  today,  or  to  the  important  part  he 
and  his  faithful  crew  played  in  the  early  maritime  history  of  our  country. 

Suffice  to  say,  he  was  a  most  devoted  and  sincere  member  of  Union 
Eodge  of  this  City,  and  for  years  served  that  lodge  as  chaplain.  Masonry 
meant  more  to  him  than  mere  form  and  ceremony.  Many  of  his  crew 
were  likewise  members  of  the  craft,  and  it  is  quite  likely  to  believe  that 
the  several  Masonic  lectures  were  rehearsed  many  times,  and  it  is  quite 
probable,  too,  that  they  may  have  opened  and  closed  a  lodge  of  instruction 
frequently  on  that  slow  and  monotonous  four  weeks’  journey  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Throughout  his  life,  Brother  Rogers  is  said  to  have  lived  and  demon¬ 
strated  Masonic  teachings  and  principles  in  his  daily  life,  and  we  have  con¬ 
fidence  to  believe  that  when  the  summons  came  for  him  to  cross  the 
bar,  that  his  soul  found  a  safe  anchorage  in  that  harbor  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  shall  find  rest. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Lieutenant  George  L.  Markle, 
Chaplain  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  and  the  Submarine  Base. 
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Sunday,  June  2,  1935 

THE  idea  of  an  Early  Printers’  Day  in  connection  with  Connecticut’s 
300th  birthday  was  first  suggested  by  Miss  Anna  Hempstead 
Branch,  poet,  of  New  London  and  New  York.  Miss  Branch,  who  is 
a  native  of  New  London,  resides  in  her  ancestral  home  in  the  summer, 
and  in  Christodora  House  in  New  York  in  the  winter,  where  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Poets’  Guild.  She  is  Chairman  of  the  New  London 
Allied  Families  Committee  of  the  Tercentenary,  and  was  introduced  to 
the  large  audience  in  the  Outdoor  Theatre  of  Connecticut  College  by 
Ernest  E.  Rogers,  General  Chairman  of  New  London’s  Tercentenary 
Committees.  Miss  Branch  extended  the  welcome  to  the  guests  in  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  town,  John  Winthrop  the 
Younger,  a  man  "august  in  intellect  and  genius.”  Later,  Miss  Branch, 
in  behalf  of  the  Allied  Families,  presented  the  hospitality  of  the  printing 
press  of  New  London  to  the  Poets’  Guild  in  recognition  of  the  Poets 
of  Connecticut. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  and  interested  audience,  a  number  of 
consuls  from  various  nations  were  present,  who  will  cooperate  in  for¬ 
warding  invitations  to  poets. 

They  were  Charles  B.  Vincent,  Consul  General  of  Haiti ;  Walter 
F.  Walker,  Consul  for  the  Republic  of  Liberia;  Prince  Guido  Colonna 
and  Pasqualc  De  Cicco,  Royal  Vice  Consuls  of  Italy;  and  Cayetano  de 
Qucsada,  Consul  General  of  Cuba.  Mr.  De  Cicco  is  from  New  Haven; 
the  others  from  New  York. 

The  gathering  also  included  a  number  of  distinguished  poets,  anil 
there  was  a  large  delegation  of  printers  from  this  City  and  vicinity, 
including  members  of  the  New  London  Typographical  Union,  No.  159, 
a  subordinate  union  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  which 
was  organized  May  3,  1852,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Miss  Branch  asserted  the  press  was  dedicated  to  the  poets  of  all 
the  world  in  its  work  of  printing  invitations  for  participation  in  the 
festival  of  poetry,  and  she  then  introduced  the  consuls. 

Edwin  Markham  of  New  York,  a  poet  who  is  in  his  83d  year  and 
one  whose  poetry  appears  in  40  languages,  spoke.  An  interesting  man, 
in  wide-brimmed  hat  and  with  flowing  beard,  Mr.  Markham  charmed  his 
audience  with  a  delightful  talk,  in  which  he  related  many  humorous 
incidents. 
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He  paid  tribute  to  many  poets,  including  Miss  Branch  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Mansfield  of  this  City,  and  said  that  persons  were  helping  the 
cause  of  internationalism  when  helping  the  cause  of  poetry. 

When  he  was  about  to  conclude  his  remarks,  Dr.  Katharine  Blunt, 
President  of  Connecticut  College,  asked  him  to  read  one  of  his  poems 
as  a  favor  to  the  college  students,  and  he  read  The  Look  Ahead,  from 
his  book  Eighty  Songs  at  Eighty.  He  also  recited  his  Ode  to  Lincoln,  a 
brilliant  work. 

Ridgely  Torrence,  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  then  placed  a  wreath  at  the  base  of  the  printing  press  in  honor 
of  the  ancient  printers  and  poets  and  as  a  prize  to  printers  and  poets 
who  are  still  to  come. 

Miss  Branch  wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue  for  this  program. 


PROLOGUE 

Today,  June  2,  1935,  there  is  printed  on  the  New  London  Printing 
Press,  in  the  Outdoor  Theatre  of  Connecticut  College,  a  message  from 
the  Poets’  Guild  of  Christodora  House  to  the  Poets  of  all  Nations.  This 
message  is  an  invitation  to  participate  in  a  World  Festival  of  Poetry  and 
the  Rhythmic  Arts,  focussed  around  the  theme  of  the  World  Book,  and 
later  on  it  will  be  sent  to  the  poets  of  foreign  countries  through  the 
medium  of  their  chief  executives. 

The  members  of  the  Poets’  Guild,  long  interested  in  social  service, 
have  for  many  years  expressed  themselves  through  and  in  the  complex 
life  of  one  of  our  best  established  settlement  houses  in  New  York  City, 
Christodora  House,  which,  though  engaged  like  all  great  settlement 
houses,  in  practical  ministries  to  its  own  community,  has  always  been 
mindful  of  the  values  of  poetry  and  music  as  integrating  powers. 

Here  the  Poets’  Guild  began,  as  its  contribution  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  publication  of  its  Unbound  Anthology,  whose  loose-leaf  poems 
travel  to  all  sections  of  our  country.  It  was  natural  that  in  a  settlement 
house  which  serves  the  needs  of  27  foreign  groups,  the  loose-leaf 
Anthology  of  American  Classics  should  develop  into  the  conception 
of  the  World  Book,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  make  its  appearance 
possibly  every  seven  years  and  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  poets  in  all 
countries  will  cooperate. 

The  World  Book  idea  has  been  sponsored  by  official  representatives 
of  at  least  63  nations  —  Ambassadors,  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and 
because  of  their  interest  and  cooperation,  the  Consuls’  Anthology 
was  printed,  containing  poems  representing  all  nations  officially  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  country.  The  loose-leaf  volume,  in  which  each  individual 
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poem  was  sponsored  by  the  corresponding  consulate,  gives  a  concrete 
illustration  in  a  minor  way  of  what  the  World  Book  might  be. 

This  intelligent  and  protective  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  New 
York  Consulates,  who  selected  poems,  translated  poems  and  made  finan¬ 
cial  contributions  towards  the  expense  of  printing  the  poems,  was  with 
the  understanding  upon  their  part  that  the  poets  were  campaigning  into 
existence  the  World  Book. 

At  Christodora  House,  in  recognition  of  these  gifts  of  poetry  thus 
sponsored  by  the  consuls,  were  held  within  the  last  few  years  celebrations 
in  honor  of  the  literature  of  63  nations,  and  when  the  series  was  con¬ 
summated,  there  was  held  at  Christodora  House  an  International  Poetry 
Festival  attended  by  foreign  officials  whose  consulates  had  extended 
their  benefactions  to  the  Poets’  Guild. 

New  London  with  its  tradition  of  good  printers  and  poetic  crafts¬ 
men,  as  a  climax  to  its  exercises  in  commemoration  of  Thomas  Short 
and  Timothy  Green,  awards  to  the  Poets’  Guild  of  Christodora  House, 
in  recognition  of  the  Poets  of  Connecticut,  the  first  imprint  to  be  made 
on  the  newly  dedicated  New'  London  Printing  Press. 

New'  London  is,  we  think,  the  first  town  in  Connecticut  to  extend 
its  hospitality  to  a  group  of  poets. 

Students  of  community  psychology  will  like  to  reflect  upon  Thomas 
Short  who  lived  in  New  London,  and  was  the  first  printer  in  Connecticut; 
upon  Timothy  Green,  who  printed  in  172  3  the  first  book  of  verse  that 
was  published  in  Connecticut;  upon  the  great  docks  of  New  London, 
constructed  for  ocean  liners,  and  upon  our  representatives  from  prac¬ 
tically  all  nationalities  numbered  in  this  country,  tracing  back  to  those 
original  admixtures  which  created  New  London  from  very  early  days  a 
complex  community  charged  with  magnetisms  of  various  nationalities. 
They  will  reflect  upon  its  historic  whaling  episode,  its  trade  with  the 
West  Indies;  and  then,  if  they  look  deeply  into  the  community  con¬ 
sciousness,  they  will  think,  even  if  rather  fancifully,  of  the  great  globe 
w'hich  was  the  very  heart  of  old  Dr.  Dow’s  schoolroom,  around  which 
assembled  New  London  school  boys  to  drink  richly  of  tales  of  foreign 
expeditions;  they  will  remember  the  great  map  of  constellations  which 
spread  out  its  starry  pageant  on  the  schoolroom  wall,  "The  Heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God!’’  and  they  will  ponder  upon  the  apple  tree 
which  was  growm  in  New  London  under  the  direction  of  Governor 
Winthrop. 

We  cannot  overestimate  in  the  community,  as  in  the  individual,  the 
integrating  properties  of  symbols  which  the  imagination  has  sustaincdly 
held.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  it  as  an  accident  that  the  invitation 
to  all  countries  to  participate  in  the  World  Book  should  be  printed  here¬ 
in  New  London.  It  is  the  natural  harvesting  of  seeds  long  since  sown. 
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—Courtesy  of  the  University  Press.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
THE  STEPHEN  DAVE  PRESS 

The  first  printing  press  was  brought  to  North  America,  from  England  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  by  Stephen  Daye  in  1638.  It  was  purchased  by  Samuel 
Green,  brought  to  New  London  and  later  resold  in  1773.  It  is  now  the  property 

of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society. 

So  also  is  it  the  natural  flowering  of  Christodora  House  in  New  York 
City  which  has  so  long  directed  and  fostered  the  World  Book  Campaign, 
whose  seal  is  the  wreath  of  laurel  with  the  star,  to  send  out,  from  the 
heart  of  its  own  extraordinarily  international  neighborhood,  the  Invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Poets  of  America  to  the  Poets  of  all  Nations. 

On  June  2,  at  4.30,  the  winged  torch  of  the  Poets’  Guild,  Christo¬ 
dora  House,  sweeps  through  the  boughs  of  the  apple  tree  of  New  London. 

Surely  it  is  a  happy  omen  for  the  World  Book  that  the  integrating 
power  of  poetry  is  thus  able  to  enweavc,  one  with  another,  two  separate 
community  psychologies,  so  that  they  become  one,  even  as  the  word,  the 
letter,  and  the  type  arc  one. 

"A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  a  network  of  silver.” 
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PROGRAM 

EARLY  PRINTERS’  DAY,  SUNDAY,  JUNE  2 

Exercises,  4.30  P.M.,  d.s.t.,  at  the  Outdoor  Theatre,  Connecticut  College 

Miss  Anna  Hempstead  Branch 

Chairman  of  the  Allied  Families  and  Member  of  the  Poets’  Guild . 

Presiding 

HYMN— U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 

EARLY  PRINTERS  OE  NEW  LONDON— Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers, 
General  Chairman,  New  London  Tercentenary  Committees 

BOOKS  OE  VERSE  PRINTED  IN  NEW  LONDON  —  P.  LcRoy 
Harwood 

THE  HALL  OF  NATIONS — Miss  Angela  Morgan,  resident  poet  of 
the  Ogontz  School  for  Girls,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania 

The  Hospitality  of  the  Printing  Press  of  New  London  is  extended  to  the 
Poets’  Guild  in  recognition  of  the  poets  of  Connecticut— Miss 
Branch 

ACCEPTANCE— William  Rose  Benet,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  WORLD  BOOK— Edwin  Markham,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PLACING  OE  WREATH— Ridgely  Torrence,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HYMN — "A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God” — The  Community  Chorus 
and  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 

THE  CRAFTSMEN’S  INVOCATION— Rev.  j.  Romeyn  Danforth 

DEDICATION  OE  THE  PRINTING  PRESS— Mrs.  Richard  Mansfield 
and  Mr.  Torrence 

The  Printing  of  an  Invitation  to  the  Poets  of  all  Nations  accompanied  by 
music  of  trumpets.  Press  work  by  Oliver  S.  Cooper  and  John 
P.  Connell 

Roll  Call  of  the  First  Printers  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies— 
Mrs.  Mansfield  and  Joseph  Auslandcr,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Placing  of  Wreath  in  Memory  of  Thomas  Short— Mrs.  [ohn  Brownell 
(Amanda  Hall) 

'The  Heavens  Resound,”  Beethoven — The  Community  Chorus  and  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 
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ADDRESS 

Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers 

General  Chairman  of  New  London  Tercentenary  Committees 

A  glimpse  into  the  lives  of  early  New  London  printers  was  afforded 
by  Ernest  E.  Rogers  in  an  address  at  the  early  Printers’  Day  exercises. 
He  said: 

The  few  minutes  allotted  to  me  will  not  allow  a  detailed  portrayal 
of  the  very  interesting  lives  and  business  problems  of  the  early  New 
London  printers,  but  will  permit  only  a  glimpse  into  their  activities. 
The  Rev.  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  residing  in  New 
London,  was  the  projector  of  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  printing  press  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  Thomas  Short,  a  printer 
of  Boston,  was  appointed  in  1708  "Printer  to  His  Honor  the  Governor 
and  Council.”  Short  removed  his  family  to  New  London  and  com¬ 
menced  work  in  the  spring  of  1709.  The  printing  press  he  brought 
with  him  to  New  London  was  the  first  press  to  be  established  in  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  it  was  45  years  later  before  another  press 
was  started  anywhere  in  the  Colony.  Thomas  Short  died  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1712,  at  29  years  of  age,  having  been  printer  in  New  London 
for  about  three  years  and  a  half. 

His  brief  life  was  most  interesting.  His  father,  Clement  Short, 
removed  from  Boston  to  his  grant  of  land  a  little  above  Salmon  Falls, 
Maine. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  March,  1689-90  that  the  French  and  Indians 
fell  upon  the  inhabitants,  killing  those  who  resisted  and  taking  the 
others  captive  to  Canada.  Clement  Short,  his  wife,  and  three  children, 
were  killed,  and  six  or  seven  of  the  children  were  made  prisoners  with 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  ransom  money  for  them.  The  funds  were 
raised  by  the  churches  and  Thomas,  who  was  nine  years  of  age  when 
captured,  returned  home  as  a  redeemed  captive.  Apparently  the  idea 
of  kidnaping  for  ransom  is  not  new.  His  sister,  Mary,  married  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Green,  the  well-known  Boston  printer,  the  son  of  Samuel  Green 
of  Cambridge.  He  lived  with  his  sister,  and  Bartholomew  Green  taught 
him  the  printer’s  trade  and  recommended  him  to  Governor  Saltonstall 
for  the  position  of  official  printer  to  the  Colony. 

Not  only  was  Thomas  Short  the  first  printer  in  the  Colony,  but  he 
had  the  honor  of  printing  the  first  book  produced  in  Connecticut,  A 
Confession  of  Faith,  known  as  the  Saybrook  Platform.  I  am  expecting 
Albert  C.  Bates,  Historian  and  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society,  to  be  present.  If  he  has  arrived,  may  1  ask  him  to  exhibit  an 
original  copy  of  this  first  book,  and  also  the  facsimile  of  the  first  pro- 
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duction  of  the  press,  which  was  a  proclamation  for  a  fast  day.  (Mr. 
Bates  displayed  the  books.) 

At  the  time  of  Thomas  Short’s  death,  the  book  had  been  printed 
but  not  bound.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  print¬ 
ing  shop,  which  was  in  their  own  home,  situated  on  the  upper  part 
of  Main  Street,  bound  the  books  in  birch  wood  covered  with  calfskin 
(from  which  the  term  board  covers  is  derived)  for  which  she  received 
50  pounds  from  the  Colony  "for  binding  the  two  thousand  books  of 
A  Confession  of  Faith.” 

I  understand  that  Connecticut  College  teaches  the  theory  and  history 
of  printing  and  bookbinding,  but  may  we  hope  that  one  more  step  may 
be  taken  and  instruction  in  actual  bookbinding  be  given.  There  is  no 
bookbinder  in  New  London. 

Thomas  Short  lies  buried  in  New  London’s  Ancientest  Burial 
Ground,  and  not  far  distant  are  the  remains  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Short 
Coit,  who  died  soon  after  her  second  marriage. 

While  the  career  of  Thomas  Short  was  brief  as  a  printer  in  New 
London,  yet  when  we  turn  to  the  Greens  we  find  that  family  lived  in 
New  London  from  1713,  father,  son,  grandson,  and  the  great-grandson 
dying  in  1859,  a  period  of  146  years.  Green  Street  takes  its  name  from 
the  Green  family,  having  been  a  part  of  the  family  land. 

The  first  Timothy  Green,  printer  in  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Green,  printer  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  was  the  successor  of 
Stephen  Daye,  the  first  printer  in  North  America,  whose  press  was  later 
purchased  by  Samuel  Green,  brought  to  New  London  by  one  of  the 
Green  descendants,  and  later  resold  in  1773.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society.  Timothy  Green  was  born  in  1679, 
began  printing  in  Boston  in  1700,  removed  to  New  London  in  1713, 
having  been  appointed  printer  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  removed  his  family  to  New  London  in  August,  1714. 
Of  his  five  sons,  three  became  printers  and  two  of  these  had  sons  who 
followed  the  trade. 

He  was  one  of  New  London’s  most  respected  citizens,  a  deacon 
of  the  church;  and  the  town  meeting  in  1723  voted,  "that  Mrs.  Green, 
the  deacon’s  wife,  be  seated  in  ye  fore  seat  on  the  women’s  side,’’  which 
was  the  highest  social  honor. 

His  son,  the  second  Timothy,  commenced  the  first  newspaper  in 
New  London  in  1758,  called  the  New  London  Summary.  The  third 
Timothy  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Green,  the  brother  of  the  second  Timothy, 
therefore  the  second  Timothy’s  nephew.  He  improved  the  paper  and 
changed  the  title  to  the  New  London  Gazette.  Llis  son,  Colonel  Samuel 
Green,  published  the  Gazette  for  nearly  50  years,  living  to  the  advanced 
age  of  91  years,  and  was  buried  in  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery. 
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VIEWS  OF  EARLY  PRINTERS’  DAY  EXERCISES 
Miss  Branch  presiding.  2,  3,  -1.  Edwin  Markham  reciting  his  poems. 
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Not  only  was  New  London  connected  witli  early  printing,  but  in 
recent  years  printing  presses  have  been  manufactured  here.  The  first 
press  produced  was  in  1881,  and  is  still  in  operation  in  Munda,  New 
York. 


ADDRESS 

P.  LeRoy  Harwood 

We  have  just  heard  the  story  of  the  early  printers  of  New  London. 
In  these  days  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  that  there  could  ever  have 
been  a  time  when  a  newspaper  or  a  book  was  an  uncommon  possession. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  compile,  with  my  daughter, 
an  anthology  of  the  verse  of  New  London  poets  of  whom  there  is  a 
greater  number  than  could  be  found  in  many  other  places.  The  possible 
reason  for  this  unusual  number  of  poets  offers  a  pleasant  field  lor 
reflection  and  speculation.  May  it  not  be  that  because  New  London  has 
always  been  an  informal  community,  compared  with  others  at  the  same 
periods;  a  town  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  monotonous  repetition 
of  ordinary  events,  but  with  imagination  quickened  by  the  coming  and 
going  of  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  perhaps  envisioned  the 
unusual  and  unprosaic,  and  has  felt  a  freedom  and  enthusiasm  which 
could  best  be  expressed  in  poetry  which  Professor  Arlo  Bates  of  Harvard 
has  described  as  "the  embodiment  in  metrical,  imaginative  language  of 
passionate  emotion.” 

The  first  volume  of  poetry  published  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut 
was  printed  and  sold  by  Timothy  Green  of  New  London.  The  author 
was  Roger  Walcott,  born  at  Windsor,  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1679. 
Schools  were  then  unknown  and  his  only  instruction  was  derived  from 
his  father,  who  died  when  Roger  was  about  nine  years  old.  At  12  he 
was  an  apprentice  to  a  mechanic,  and  from  that  time  was  compelled  to 
rely  upon  his  own  exertions,  both  for  his  support  and  his  acquisition  of 
learning.  At  21  he  had  established  himself  in  business  in  his  native  town. 
In  his  few  leisure  hours  he  cultivated  his  mind  by  reading  and  reflection. 
He  held  many  offices,  both  civil  and  military.  In  1711,  in  the  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Canada,  he  was  commissary  of  the  American  forces 
and  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  in  1745,  he  was  second  in  command, 
with  rank  of  major  general.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  council, 
judge  of  the  County  Court,  chief  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  deputy 
governor  and  governor  of  the  Colony  from  1751-54.  He  died  in  1767 
in  the  89th  year  of  his  age.  This  briefly  summarizes  the  public  life  of 
this  interesting  character. 
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Of  his  work  as  a  poet,  Everest,  in  his  preface  to  the  Poets  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  says:  "He  is  the  Chaucer  of  our  goodly  company  and  must 
lead  the  van  of  the  poets  of  Connecticut.”  Self-educated,  he  had  not 
the  cultural  background  to  create  poetry  of  today’s  standard,  and  while 
his  style  is  exceedingly  stiff  and  prosaic,  abounding  in  extravagant  ex¬ 
pressions,  it  is  comparable  to  that  of  his  contemporaries.  In  1725  there 
was  printed  and  published  for  him  by  Timothy  Green  of  New  London 
a  small  volume  entitled  Poetical  Meditations ;  Being  the  Improvement 
of  Some  Vacant  Hours.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  contents  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  by  a  very  pedantic  preface  written  by  one  of  his  clerical  friends, 
and  the  last  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  clothier’s  advertisement. 
The  principal  poem  in  the  book  contains  about  1,500  lines  and  is  en¬ 
titled,  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Agency  of  the  Honorable  John  Winthrop 
Esquire  in  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II.  Anno  Domini  1662,  when  he 
obtained  for  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  His  Majesty’s  gracious  charter. 
In  this  poem  the  hero,  Winthrop,  appears  to  narrate  to  King  Charles  the 
complete  history  of  the  first  settlement  of  Connecticut,  describing  the 
country,  the  fortunes  of  the  settlers,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Pequot  War, 
and  ends  with  the  petition  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  the 
colonists.  His  Majesty  was  favorable;  conferred  the  boon,  and  the 
account  is  closed  with  the  reply  of  His  Royal  Highness  to  Winthrop. 
The  poem  seems  to  be  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  epics  of  antiquity.  The 
creation  of  poetry  of  this  type  was  for  centuries  considered  almost  neces¬ 
sary  to  all  the  ventures  of  man,  whether  it  be  going  to  sea  or  to  war, 
or  even  the  planting  of  crops.  They  did  not  call  it  poetry  but  it  was 
the  base  of  what  we  call  poetry  today.  With  leisure  and  opportunity 
for  reflection  came  later  the  poetry  of  literary  merit.  A  quotation  from 
the  concluding  reply  of  the  King  to  Winthrop  contains  excellent  advice 
which  is  quite  applicable  to  present-day  affairs: 

"Then,  Let  the  Freemen  of  your  Corporation 
Always  beware  of  the  Insinuation 
Of  those  which  always  Brood  Complaint  and  Fear; 

Such  Plagues  are  Dangerous  to  Infect  the  Air; 

Such  Men  are  Over-Laden  with  Compassion, 

Having  Men’s  Freedom  in  such  Admiration, 

That  every  Act  of  Order  or  Restraint 
They’ll  Represent  as  matter  of  Complaint. 

And  this  is  no  New  Doctrine;  ’tis  a  Rule 
Was  taught  in  Satan’s  first  Erected  School. 

It  serv’d  his  turn  with  wonderful  Success, 

And  ever  since  has  been  his  Master-piece. 

’Tis  true  the  sleight  by  which  that  field  he  won, 

Was  argued  from  man’s  benefit  alone. 

But  these  outdo  him  in  that  way  of  Evil, 

And  will  sometimes  for  God’s  sake  play  the  Devil.” 
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Included  in  the  volume  are  six  short  poems  of  a  religious  nature, 
all  characterized  by  the  quaint  style  and  speech  of  the  period.  Needless 
to  say  that  copies  of  this  book  are  not  often  seen. 

Of  even  greater  rarity  is  Poe  ms  on  Divers  Subjects  by  Martha 
Wadsworth  Brewster  of  Lebanon,  which  was  printed  by  John  Green, 
nephew  of  Timothy  Green,  at  New  London  in  1757.  Evans  erroneously 
attributes  the  printing  to  Timothy  Green.  The  edition  was  probably 
very  small  and  the  book  is  so  rare  as  not  to  have  been  discovered  by 
many  bibliographers,  including  Wegelin.  The  reprint  of  1758  seems 
to  be  equally  scarce.  Only  two  copies  of  the  first  edition  are  known 
to  exist,  one  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  the  other  the 
property  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  C.  S.  Brigham,  Director  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  this  interesting  publication.  There 
are  35  pages.  The  introduction  in  rhyme  is  as  follows: 

"Pardon  her  bold  Attempt  who  has  reveal’d 
Her  thoughts  to  View,  more  fit  to  be  Conceal'd; 

Since  thus  to  do  was  urged  Vehemently, 

Yet  most  no  doubt  will  call  it  Vanity; 

Condemn  the  Stile  you  may  without  Offence, 

Call  it  Insipid,  wanting  Eloquence. 

I  Blush  to  Gaul  so  delicate  an  Ear, 

Which  to  Sublimer  Sonnets  do  adhere; 

For  why  my  Muse  had  but  a  single  Aim, 

My  self  and  nearest  Friends  to  Entertain; 

But  since  some  have  a  gust  for  Novelty, 

I  here  presume  upon  your  Clemency, 

For  rare  it  is  to  see  a  Female  Bard, 

Or  that  my  Sex  in  Print  have  e're  appear’d; 

Let  me  improve  my  Talent  tho’  but  small, 

And  thus  it  humbly  wait  upon  you  shall." 

The  principal  poems  in  the  books  are  of  a  religious  nature.  There 
are  several  poems  dedicated  to  various  members  of  her  family  on  special 
occasions  and  one  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  founder  of 
Dartmouth  College,  on  his  wedding  day.  There  are  also  several  interest¬ 
ing  and  amusing  acrostics  for  her  husband  and  two  children. 

Unfortunately,  little  can  be  learned  of  this  poet  except  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  Oliver  Brewster  of  Lebanon,  whom  she  married  in  1732, 
and  had  two  children. 

While  my  subject  would  confine  me  to  books  of  poetry  printed  in 
New  London  I  shall  take  "poetic  license’’  and,  in  fairness  to  the  many 
well  known  poets  of  New  London,  mention  some  whose  verse  has  been 
printed  elsewhere. 
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We  cannot  overlook  John  Gardner  Calkins  Brainard,  a  native  son, 
who  has  been  hailed  by  British  critics  as  the  first  truly  American  poet, 
but  whose  Occasional  Pieces  of  Poetry  was  published  from  New  York 
in  1825 ;  or  Brainard’s  contemporary,  M’Donald  Clarke,  the  "mad  poet," 
who  achieved  notoriety  by  his  bitter  attacks  on  Byron,  but  of  whom  all 
poets  recall  that  beautiful  couplet: 

"Now  twilight  lets  her  curtain  down 
And  pins  it  with  a  star." 

We  are  proud  of  the  Bolles-Rogers-Hempstead-Branch  family  which 
has  passed  down  the  torch  of  poetic  fire  through  three  generations  to  the 
fourth  generation,  and  its  most  distinguished  member,  Miss  Anna  Hemp¬ 
stead  Branch,  Chairman  of  today’s  meeting.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
particularly  fitting  that  these  exercises  today  should  be  on  ground  which 
for  generations  was  owned  by  this  family.  We  may  not  forget  Dr.  Henry 
Sylvester  Cornwell  whose  Land  of  Dreams  still  charms  the  lover  of 
poetry;  and  the  Learned-Bunner  family,  well  known  in  poetry  for  two 
generations,  which  has  in  a  third  generation  some  who  will  carry  on  the 
"fame  of  the  name.’’  Then,  too,  should  be  mentioned  that  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  Professor  Burgess  Johnson;  George  Shepard  Chappell,  the 
writer;  Eugene  O’Neill,  the  playwright;  Professor  Herbert  Z.  Kip  of 
Connecticut  College;  David  Merritt  Carlyle;  and  of  the  fair  sex,  Ellen 
Prances  Baldw'in,  Grace  Stuart  Orcutt,  Amanda  Hall  (Browmell),  Edith 
Newcomb,  Helen  Earle  Gilbert  (Sellers),  Ruth  Irving  Conner,  and 
others  who  arc  today  carrying  on  the  best  traditions  of  Ncwv  London  as 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  poets  of  unusual  merit. 

Dr.  Cornwell  has  beautifully  expressed  what  must  be  the  thought 
of  all  writers  of  verse  when  he  says: 

"A  spell  is  on  my  fancy,  cast 
By  wits  and  poets  of  the  past, 

And  as  1  turn  each  yellow  page 
I  dwell  in  many  a  vanished  age. 

1  revel  in  the  fancies  fine 
Of  all  the  long,  illustrious  line; 

They  talk  to  me  by  day  and  night, 

And  seem  to  watch  me  as  1  write. 

So  musing  on  their  deathless  fame, 

I  think — shall  1  too,  leave  a  name? 

Shall  my  poor  songs,  when  I  am  dumb, 

Delight  some  heart  in  years  to  come?" 
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The  Printing  of  the  Invitations. 

THE  CRAFTSMEN’S  INVOCATION 
W  ritten  by  a  Printer 

O  thou  beneficent  art  and  mystery,  whose  mission  is  to  carry 
enlightenment  to  all  people  from  age  to  age,  make  us,  thy  crafts¬ 
men,  worthy  of  thee  and  of  all  craftsmen,  who  in  times  past  have 
glorified  thee !  Let  thy  light  shine  upon  our  lives  and  our  vocation. 
May  no  word  or  deed  of  ours,  or  any  of  our  handiwork,  bring 
dishonor  upon  thee;  but  rather  may  we  uphold  thy  dignity  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  and  in  brotherly  love  and  helpfulness 
advance  thy  fame,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  be  persuaded  to 
acknowledge  thee  as  the  mightiest  among  the  Arts  and  Crafts. 

So  let  it  be! 

Henry  Lewis  Dullen 
Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  International 
Association  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen. 
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POETS’  GUILD  INVITATION  TO  THE  POETS  OF  ALE  NATIONS 


T 

JLn  order  that  the  children  of  the  world 

MAY  ASSEMBLE  AROUND  A  COMMON  BEAUTIFUL 
MOTIVE  IN  WHICH  LEGENDS  AND  FAIRY  STORIES 
MAY  BE  SHARED  IN  A  FESTIVAL  OF  POETRY,  THE 
POETS’  GUILD  OF  AMERICA  PETITION 


TO  EXTEND  HIS  MOST  GRACIOUS  PATRONAGE  TO 
THE  WORLD  BOOK  WHICH  IS  TO  MAKE  ITS  APPEAR¬ 
ANCE,  WE  HOPE,  EVERY  SEVEN  YEARS  AND  AS  A 
SEAL  OF  GOODWILL  TO  THIS  ENDEAVOR  TO  AP¬ 
POINT  A  POET  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  WORLD 
COUNCIL  OF  POETS  TO  DECIDE  UPON  THE  FORMAT 
AND  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  WORLD  BOOK. 


A  luncheon  in  Harkness  House  followed  the  exercises.  Mr.  Rogers 
presented  Dr.  Blunt,  who  gave  the  address  of  welcome,  and  there  were 
remarks  by  persons  who  participated  in  the  outdoor  program. 
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ROLL  CALL  OF  PRINTERS 

Mrs.  Mansfield  then  read  the  roll  call  of  first  printers  of  the  13 
original  colonies,  as  follows: 

New  Hampshire — Robert  Lowle,  1764. 

Vermont — Alden  Spooner,  1778. 

Massachusetts— Stephen  Daye,  1639. 

Rhode  Island — William  Goddard,  1762. 

New  York — John  Anderson,  1771. 

New  Jersey — Shepard  Rollock,  1779. 

Pennsylvania — Benjamin  Franklin,  1723. 

Delaware — James  Adams,  1761. 

Maryland — William  Nuthead,  1688. 

Virginia — William  Hunter,  1751. 

North  Carolina — Eleazcr  Phillip,  1732. 

South  Carolina — Thomas  Whitmarsh,  1732. 

Connecticut — Thomas  Short,  1709;  Timothy  Green,  1713. 

Mrs.  John  Brownell  (Amanda  Hall)  placed  a  wreath  at  the  base 
of  the  press  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Thomas  Short,  and  the  exercises 
closed  with  the  presentation  of  Beethoven’s  The  Heavens  Resound  by 
the  community  chorus  and  the  band. 
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EPILOGUE 

Saint  Brigit  of  Ireland  was  the  patron  saint  of  printers,  poets, 
scribes  and  scholars  as  well  as  the  presiding  genius  of  seats  of  learning. 

In  her  abbey  was  printed  the  famous  Book  of  Kells,  said  by  many 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  book  in  existence. 

To  Brigit,  the  book  lettered  with  religious  fervor,  illuminated  with 
stars  and  fruit  and  angelic  ministries,  must  have  seemed  like  a  sort  of 
carnival  of  prayer  and  praise,  a  new  kind  of  shrine,  a  sacrament  rather 
than  a  book,  a  cosmic  movement  rather  than  a  static  entity. 

Something  like  this,  to  the  Poets’  Guild  of  Christodora  House  and 
to  their  Honorary  Council  of  Poetry  Societies,  is  the  World  Book — a' 
book  never  to  become  the  property  of  any  individual,  a  book  beyond 
price,  presented  only  to  seats  of  learning  and  culture,  translated  into  all 
languages,  embellished  with  exquisite  design,  adorned  also  with  music, 
with  imagination  and  with  what  Robert  Underwood  Johnson  describes 
as  "glory  wrought  in  words,”  a  book,  luminously  beautiful,  which  shall 
be  like  the  Book  of  Kells,  in  itself  a  sort  of  shrine. 


— Courtesy  of  YV 1  /  r .  Ellen  N.  Watrous 
Huguenot  House,  Truman  and  Jay  Streets,  built  1751. 


Nathan  Hale  Play 

By  Cl vou  Fitch 

THIS  play  was  produced  with  great  success  in  Buell  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  June  5,  making  a  most  fitting  prelude  to  Nathan  Hale 
Day,  June  6.  Much  credit  should  be  given  to  the  directors  of  the 
play,  Ray  Reed,  instructor  in  the  Bulkeley  School,  and  Miss  Louise  Howe, 
instructor  in  the  Williams  Memorial  Institute,  both  of  whom  successfully 
accomplished  a  great  task. 

The  sponsors  of,  and  the  participants  in,  the  play  were  the  Jonathan 
Brooks  Society,  Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  students  of  the 
Bulkeley  School  and  the  students  of  the  Williams  Memorial  Institute. 

The  music  was  under  the  capable  direction  of  Howard  T.  Pierce, 
instructor  of  music  in  the  Bulkeley  School,  and  in  the  Williams  Memorial 
Institute. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Joseph  Stetson,  who  constructed 
the  scenery,  and  Jules  Racine,  who  painted  it. 

I  he  idea  of  producing  some  well-known  play  had  its  inception  with 
Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Miner,  the  State  Director  of  the  organization  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren  ol  the  American  Revolution.  These  young  people  successfully  pro¬ 
duced  two  minor  plays  for  the  meetings  of  the  Daughters  ol  the  American 
Revolution,  and  it  seemed  opportune  to  produce  a  worth-while  play  on 
the  night  before  Nathan  Hale  Day,  which  was  done  by  the  three  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  participants  gave  realistic  portrayals  of  the  historic  characters 
they  reproduced. 


The  Cast  of  Characters 

Alice  Adams — Constance  Bragaw 
Tom  Adams- — -John  Gorman 
Talbot  Boy — Wayne  Whitcomb 
Jefferson  Boy — Roland  Bishop 
Brewster  Boy — Walter  Douglas 

Schoolboys — Harry  Archer,  James  Dicklow,  Robert  Mansfield, 
Richard  Lathrop 
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Schoolgirls — Judith  Platz,  Katherine  Morse,  Marylin  Morris,  Nancy 
Miner,  Jane  Washabaugh,  Marjorie  Crandall 

Ebenezer  Libanon — Gerald  Abernethy 
Mrs.  Knowlton — Barbara  Crandall 
Angelica  Knowlton — Ruth  Fielding 
Nathan  Hale-Henry  Nigrelli 
Major  Guy  Fitzroy —  Francis  Taylor 
Jasper — Ned  Smith 
Colonel  Knowlton — John  Haney 
Major  Adams — John  Dicklow 
Major  Stanly — Donald  Fathrop 
Captain  Hempstead— William  Latham 
Captain  Hull— George  Humphner 
Captain  Cunningham — Max  Bogusolofsky 
Widow  Chichester — Rosemary  Cooper 

British  Officers — Charles  Quarry,  Dominic  Mark,  Luther  Daniels, 
Richard  Langdon 

British  Sentinel — Donald  Foster 

British  Privates  —  John  Murray,  Thomas  Kelley,  Harold  Pope, 
Frank  Johnson,  Thomas  Moran,  Harold  Perkins,  Mortimer  Lubow 

H a  n tima n — Fab i  a n  P 1  o  n a 


— Courtesy  of  Airs.  LLllut  A  .  \\" citrous 

Hempstead  House,  1616  and  1 67 S .  Oldest 
in  New  London,  near  the 
Huguenot  House. 
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Thursday,  June  6,  1935 


HE  New  London  Tercentenary  Celebrations  reached  their  height 


and  culminated  in  the  chief  event,  when  MacMonnies’  statue  of 


Nathan  Hale  was  unveiled  in  Williams  Park  on  the  180th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Hale’s  birth. 

The  exercises  were  most  inspiring;  conducted  in  the  presence  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  Staff;  Elis  Honor  the  Mayor;  City  Officials; 
the  sculptor  of  international  fame;  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Commission;  young  Nathan  Hale,  four  years  old,  and  his  parents; 
the  Executor  of  the  estate  of  Carlotta  Boone;  the  President  General  of 
the  National  Society;  the  President  of  the  Connecticut  Society;  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nathan  Hale  Branch  of  New  London,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution;  George  Dudley  Seymour,  the  owner  of  the  Hale  homestead; 
and  many  distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  occasion  was  also 
graced  by  the  presence  of  the  local  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  U.  S.  Navy, 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  and  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  Commander 
Cassidy  of  the  Destroyer  Tattnall  was  present,  the  ship  having  been  sent 
to  New  London  as  a  special  representative  of  the  Navy  Department. 

There  were  occasional  showers  during  the  forenoon  and  at  the 
noon  hour  it  w-as  thought  probable  that  the  exercises  w'ould  be  held  in 
Buell  Hall,  for  which  permission  had  been  obtained.  However,  the 
clouds  dispersed  and  permitted  the  large  military,  naval,  and  civic  parade, 
marshalled  by  Major  General  Payne  and  his  aides,  to  proceed  on  the 
scheduled  line  of  march.  At  the  time  of  the  exercises  the  sun  shone,  and 
the  celebration  was  completed  as  originally  planned. 

The  students  of  the  Williams  Memorial  Institute  to  the  number 
of  750  participated  in  the  parade  as  their  contribution  to  the  300th 
anniversary  of  high  school  education  in  America.  Thanks  are  extended 
to  Howard  T.  Pierce,  Musical  Director,  for  conducting  the  Bulkeley 
and  Williams  Memorial  Institute  bands,  and  the  girls’  chorus  from 
the  Williams  Memorial  Institute  and  Chapman  Technical  High  School. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  day  was  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  by  young  Nathan  Hale  of  New  York  City,  four  years 
of  age.  Little  Nathan’s  father,  when  four  years  old,  unveiled  the 
bronze  tablet  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  old  Nathan  Hale 
schoolhouse  in  1901.  Mr.  Rogers  was  the  New  London  chairman  of 
that  occasion  and  upon  writing  the  Hale  relatives  recently,  ascertained 
the  Nathan  of  1901  has  a  little  son  of  the  same  name  and  age  as  he  was 
at  that  time. 
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The  Connecticut  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  stipu¬ 
lated  the  statue  could  be  placed  here  provided  New  London  would 
furnish  the  pedestal.  It  is  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  City  Council,  through 
its  committee  as  named  below,  that  the  statue,  a  renowned  work  of  art, 
was  located  in  New  London,  for  the  pedestal  was  provided  and  the 
park  graded  from  the  Otis  K.  Dimock  Park  Fund. 

PROGRAM 

NATHAN  HALE  DAY,  JUNE  6 
Military,  Naval,  and  Civic  Parade — 2.00  p.m.,  d.s.t. 

Exercises— 3.00  p.m.,  d.s.t.,  at  the  Nathan  Hale  Statue,  Williams  Park 

AMERICA — Bulkcley-W.M.I.  Bands,  all  joining  with  bands  and  chorus 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS— Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers,  General  Chair¬ 
man  New  London  Tercentenary  Committees,  and  Past  President 
General  of  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  Presiding 

INVOCATION— Rev.  J.  Romeyn  Danforth,  Past  Chaplain  General 
of  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 

GREETINGS — Colonel  Samuel  H.  Fisher,  Chairman  State  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  Tercentenary  Commission,  Litchfield 

CONNECTICUT  MARCH,  Nassann — Bulkeley-W.M.I.  Bands 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  NATHAN  HALE  STATUE— Charles  B. 
Whittelsey,  President,  Connecticut  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Hartford 

UNVEILING  OF  THE  STATUE— Nathan  Hale  (four  years  old), 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  STATUE  — Hon.  Cornelius  D.  Twomey, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  London 

ANVIL  CHORUS,  Verdi — Girls’  Chorus,  Williams  Memorial  Institute, 
Chapman  Technical  High  School,  and  the  Bulkeley  Band 

REMARKS — Hon.  George  M.  Haight,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  Weird— Chorus  and  Band 
ADDRESS — His  Excellency,  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Governor  of  Connecticut 
THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER— All  joining  with  Band  and  Chorus 
BENEDICTION — Rev.  Edward  J.  Brennan,  New  London 

It  is  expected  Frederick  MacMonnies,  Sculptor,  New  York  and  Paris, 
will  be  present. 
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Committees  for  Pedestal 

Representing  City  of  New  London — Ex-Mayor  Alton  T.  Miner,  Chair¬ 
man;  Mayor  Cornelius  D.  Twomey,  Councilor  Joseph  A.  St. 
Germain,  City  Manager  William  A.  Holt,  Ex-ojficio. 

Connecticut  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution — Ernest  E.  Rogers, 
New  London,  Chairman;  George  Dudley  Seymour,  New  Haven; 
Charles  B.  Whittelsey,  Hartford. 

Celebration  Committee 

New  London  Committee  of  the  Nathan  Hale  Branch,  Sons  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution — Elmer  H.  Spaulding,  President  and  Chairman; 
George  H.  Grout,  Captain  Carey  Congdon,  Alfred  Coit,  Charles 
C.  Perkins,  Rev.  J.  Romeyn  Danforth,  Frank  H.  Chappell,  Loren 
E.  Daboll,  Henry  Holt  Smith,  Perry  E.  Stone. 

The  students  of  Williams  Memorial  Institute  will  march  in  the 
Parade;  374  of  them  will  take  their  places  in  the  formation  of  the  State 
Flag,  near  the  speakers’  stand. 

The  Williams  Memorial  Institute,  together  with  the  chorus  from 
the  Chapman  Technical  High  School,  and  the  Bulkcley  Band,  participate 
as  their  observance  of  the  Tercentenary  of  Secondary  Education  in 
America. 


MILITARY,  NAVAL  AND  CIVIC  PARADE 

POLICE  ESCORT 

Patrolmen  Clyde  F.  Murphy,  Michael  Dorsey,  Braxton  W.  Hill,  Clarence 
Wells,  Frank  Philopena  and  George  Bruhns. 

OFFICIALS 

Major  General  Morris  B.  Payne,  Marshal;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas 
E.  Troland,  Chief-of-Staff ;  Captain  Alfred  Ligourie,  Adjutant; 
Lieutenant  William  C.  Bushnell,  Aide. 

REGULAR  ARMY  UNITS 

1 1th  Coast  Artillery  Band — Warrant  Officer  Manuel  Comulado,  Leader; 
45  musicians. 

11th  Coast  Artillery  Battalion — Captain  S.  E.  Willard,  Battalion  Com¬ 
mander;  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Steward,  Adjutant. 

Battery  G—  Lieutenant  M.  G.  Pohl,  Battery  Commander;  Lieutenant  E. 
G.  Griffith  and  Lieutenant  Tom  Stayton,  Battery  Officers. 
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Battery  K — Lieutenant  John  M.  England,  Battery  Commander;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  N.  B.  Wilson  and  Lieutenant  P.  F.  Passarella,  Battery  Officers; 
1 40  officers  and  men. 

NAVY  UNITS 

Submarine  Base  Detail— Major  G.  D.  Jackson,  Battalion  Commander; 
Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Brook,  Adjutant;  Lieutenant  N.  W.  Low- 
rie,  Commissary.  Color  Guard. 

Marine  Detachment — Captain  W.  R.  Hughes,  Commander;  30  men. 
First  Naval  Company — Lieutenant  G.  D.  Cooper,  Commander;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  E.  J.  Burke  and  Lieutenant  C.  D.  Miller,  Platoon  Com¬ 
manders. 

Second  Naval  Company — Lieutenant  J.  E.  Rezner,  Commander;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Harold  Nielson  and  Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Freeman,  Pla¬ 
toon  Commanders;  200  men. 

Detail  from  Destroyer  Tot t noil — 75  officers  and  men. 

COAST  GUARD  UNITS 

Coast  Guard  Academy  Band — Bandmaster  C.  W.  Messer,  Leader;  28 
Musicians. 

Detail  from  Fort  Trumbull  Training  Station  Warrant  Officer  W.  C. 
Dryden,  Detail  Commander;  26  men. 

VETERAN  ORGANIZATIONS 

George  B.  E.  June,  Chairman. 

John  Coleman  Prince  Post,  American  Legion. 

Murphy-Rathbun  Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

George  M.  Cole  Camp,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

Connecticut  Society,  Military  Order  of  Purple  Heart- — Captain  John  R. 
Feegle,  Commander;  Captain  Eric  F.  Storm,  Adjutant;  Colors 
of  Organization. 

Mattatuck  Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  —  Captain  Carey  Congdon,  Leader; 
200  men. 

SCHOOL  GROUPS 

New  London  Nautical  Academy — Lieutenant  Robert  Davies,  Officer  in 
Charge;  Cadet  James  Otis,  Battalion  Commander;  Battalion  of 
Cadets,  30  boys. 

Bulkcley  School  Band— Louis  Steinberg,  Drum  Major;  4l  boys. 

W.  M.  I.  and  Chapman  Tech  Girls — 96  girls. 
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W.  M.  I.  Band — Ruth  Fielding,  Drum  Major;  4 3  girls. 

State  Flag  Group— 374  girls. 

W.  M.  I.  Freshmen — 200  girls. 

Harbor  School  Drum  Corps — 35  children.  Escort,  25  children. 

PATRIOTIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

New  London  Girl  Scouts — Miss  Mathilda  F.  Hedlund,  Leader;  100  girls. 
Minnehaha  Council,  D.  of  P. — Mrs.  Bessie  Fancher,  Pocahontas;  15 
members. 

W.  W.  Perkins  Post,  Women’s  Relief  Corps — Mrs.  Carrie  Angeles, 
President,  and  four  color  bearers  in  an  automobile. 

Lucretia  Shaw  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution — Mrs. 

Frederick  S.  Weld,  Regent;  ten  automobiles;  float. 

W.  W.  Perkins  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Jared  R.  Avery  Camp,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans. 

Ann  Rogers  Lyon  Tent,  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans. 

Red  Cross  Chapter— Three  automobiles  occupied  by  15  members  of  the 
executive  board. 


OPENING  REMARKS 

Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers 

General  Chairman  New  London  Tercentenary  Committees 

Here  in  this  ancient  and  historic  seaport  of  New  London,  the 
adopted  home  of  our  hero,  where  he  lived,  taught,  was  respected  and 
loved  by  old  and  young,  we  celebrate  the  180th  birthday  of  a  young 
New  London  schoolmaster.  Each  succeeding  decade  adds  new  lustre  to 
the  name  and  fame  of  Nathan  Hale.  He  was  a  distinguished  son  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  youthful  hero  of  our  nation,  "one  of  the  fortunate 
few  who  do  not  die.’’ 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  when  finishing  my  address  at  the  dedicatory 
exercises  attending  the  restoration  of  our  old  Nathan  Hale  schoolhouse, 
an  aged  man  on  the  platform  leaned  over  my  shoulder  and  said,  "I  knew 
Alice  Adams,  the  betrothed  of  Nathan  Hale.’’  Upon  my  inquiry,  "What 
is  your  name?’’  "Henry  A.  Stillman  of  Hartford,  aged  86,’’  was  the  reply. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  cover  the  remarkable  history  of  our 
republic,  now  the  oldest  in  the  world,  but  it  embraces  less  than  the  span 
of  three  lives,  for  I  knew  a  man  who  knew  Alice  Adams,  and  when  a 
boy,  was  a  clerk  in  the  Lawrence  store. 

Not  only  in  New  London,  but  in  Coventry,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
in  East  Haddam,  where  he  taught  for  a  few  months,  and  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  State,  the  name  of  Hale  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
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all,  this  day.  No  memorial  marks  his  unknown  grave,  bur  his  life, 
character  and  lofty  patriotism  are  an  open  book  to  all  mankind. 

This  statue  will  be  a  visible  reminder  of  a  choice  life,  and  his  last 
words,  known  by  all,  are  cut  indelibly  into  this  granite  pedestal  to  last 
forever. 

INVOCATION 

Rev.  J.  Romeyn  Dan  forth 

Past  Chaplain  General  of  the  National  Society ,  Sons  of  the 

American  Revolution 

Oh,  Thou  who  art  the  same  yesterday  and  today,  and  for  ever,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  glorious  yesterdays  of  our  nation.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  men  of  old  who  wrought  nobly  and  left  us  the  goodly  heritage 
of  freedom  and  truth. 

We  pray  Thee  that  the  memory  of  their  great  lives  may  make  our 
own  lives  greater,  and  an  inspiration  for  those  who  shall  come  after. 
So  may  the  monument  we  here  unveil  stir  lofty  memories  and  high 
resolves,  that  he  who  wished  he  had  more  lives  to  give  for  his  country 
may  here  speed  the  lives  of  others  forward  in  the  service  of  our  land. 
So  would  we  seek  Thy  dedication  for  this  enduring  bronze,  and  for  our 
own  immortal  souls.  In  Thy  great  Name.  Amen. 

GREETINGS 
Colonel  Samuel  H.  Fisher 
Chairman .  State  of  Connecticut  Tercentenary  Commission 

Connecticut  is  enjoying  its  300th  birthday  party.  Since  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Tercentenary  on  April  26th  there  have  been  exhibits, 
meetings,  parades  and  other  exercises  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
through  the  summer  and  early  fall  there  will  be  many  more.  The  cele¬ 
bration  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  locality  but  is  one  in  which  all 
cities,  towns  and  villages  may  join.  The  Tercentenary  is  State-wide. 

Because  Connecticut  is  relatively  small  and  compact;  because  it  has 
no  city  dominating  the  whole  State  with  its  overwhelming  size;  and 
because  it  has  such  a  homogeneous  population,  every  part  can  join  easily 
and  naturally  in  this  anniversary,  for  when  one  town  is  having  its  cele¬ 
bration  visitors  from  other  localities  may  easily  and  understanding^ 
attend. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  Tercentenary  will  be  this  inter¬ 
change  of  courtesies  during  this  summer.  As  a  representative  of  the 
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State  Commission  I  wish  to  bring  greetings  to  New  London  at  this  time 
from  the  State,  and  I  also  bring  greetings  from  Litchfield,  our  north¬ 
western  County  of  the  State,  to  this,  our  southeastern  County.  All  of  us 
are  glad  to  join  in  paying  our  respects  to  our  national  hero. 

While  the  Tercentenary  primarily  commemorates  the  coming  of  the 
first  adventurers  who  forced  their  way  through  the  wilderness  to  found 
a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  and  on  the  Sound,  the  celebration 
is  also  intended  to  do  honor  to  the  men  and  women  who  came  afterwards, 
and  who  have  carried  on  the  traditions  of  those  early  settlers.  Some  have 
contributed  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  State,  others  to  the  educational 
and  cultural  life  ol  the  people.  Others  have  served  the  Church,  and 
others  have  taken  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  our  nation, 
as  did  Nathan  Hale. 

Few  sons  ol  Connecticut  have  made  such  a  romantic  appeal  to  the 
youth  ol  the  nation  as  this  young  Yale  graduate  who  so  gallantly  and 
dramatically  gave  his  life  lor  his  country.  The  State  and  the  nation 
would  today  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Here  he  stands, 

Erect,  self-poised,  a  boyish  face,  now  seCn 
Against  the  background  of  this  park, 

A  witness  to  the  ages  as  they  pass, 

That  simple  duty  hath  no  place  for  fear. 

PRESENTATION  ADDRESS 

Charles  B.  Whittelsey 

President  Connecticut  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 

Tribute  to  those  who  worked  to  bring  the  statue  of  Nathan  Hale 
to  Ncwv  London  was  given  and  the  story  of  Carlotta  Boone  of  Syracuse, 
who  willed  the  money  to  provide  the  statue,  was  told  by  Charles  B. 
Whittelsey,  President  of  the  Connecticut  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  at  the  Nathan  Hale  Day  Exercises.  He  presented  the  statue 
to  the  City  in  the  name  of  Miss  Boone  and  the  Connecticut  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  said: 

As  president  of  the  Connecticut  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that 
the  Society  is  most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  late  Miss  Carlotta  Boone  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  who  stated  in  her 
will  "the  sum  of  $3,000  be  given  to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  to  be  used  in  placing  a  statue  of  Nathan 
Hale,  a  replica  of  Frederick  MacMonnies’  work,  in  some  school,  library, 
or  park  or  public  sejuare  in  Connecticut  ....  Nathan  Hale  has 
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been  one  of  the  inspirations,  soul  companions,  and  ideals  of  my  life, 
taking  the  place  of  the  little  brother  whom  death  stole  from  my  child¬ 
hood.” 

An  article  clipped  from  the  Hartford  Times,  May  18,  1918,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Clarence  Horace  Wickham,  then  President  of  the  Connecticut  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  brought  to  my  attention  January 
27,  193-1.  The  article  stated  that  Miss  Carlotta  Boone’s  death  had 
occurred  and  in  her  will  had  left  S3, 000  to  the  Connecticut  Society  for 
a  replica  of  MacMcnnies’  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  to  be  erected  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

On  February  8,  1  was  advised  that  George  M.  Haight  was  the 
executor  of  Miss  Boone’s  estate,  with  whom  I  communicated  at  once, 
and  upon  the  establishment  ot  the  facts,  forwarded  the  check  to  me, 
which  I  presented  to  the  Society  with  memoranda  of  Miss  Boone's 
desire,  at  the  annual  meeting  ot  the  Society  held  in  Bridgeport,  February 
22,  193-1.  At  that  meeting  1  appointed  Captain  Wickham,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  in  his  absence,  I  communicated  immediately  with 
the  sculptor,  Frederick  MacMonnies,  and  informed  him  of  the  facts. 
He  told  me  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  assist  in  carrying  out  Miss 
Boone’s  wishes.  We  found  that  the  original  cast  had  been  preserved  in 
his  studio  in  Normandy.  The  order  for  the  replica  to  be  cast  in  France 
was  given  at  once. 

The  Society  decided  that  the  City  of  New  London  would  be  the 
most  suitable  place  for  its  erection,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Nathan  Hale 
had  taught  school  in  that  city  the  longest,  and  it  was  from  New  London 
that  he  went  forth  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Continental  Army 
when  he  said,  "let  us  march  immediately  and  never  lay  down  our  arms 
until  we  obtain  our  independence,”  at  the  time  of  the  Lexington  alarm. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  present  the  matter  to  the  officials 
of  the  City  of  New  London.  Ernest  E.  Rogers,  Past  President  of  the 
National  and  the  Connecticut  Societies  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution;  George  Dudley  Seymour  of  New  Haven  and  myself  com¬ 
prised  the  committee. 

To  Ernest  E.  Rogers  all  of  the  credit  is  due  for  securing  the  authori¬ 
zation  from  the  City  of  New  London  for  its  placement  in  this  beautiful 
Williams  Park,  and  their  most  generous  gift  of  this  magnificent  pedestal, 
which  is  a  replica  of  the  original  pedestal  upon  which  the  original  Mac¬ 
Monnies  statue  ot  Nathan  Hale  still  stands  in  City  Hall  Park  in  New 
York  City,  and  which  was  originally  designed  by  the  late  Stanford  White. 

In  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  executor  of  Miss  Carlotta  Boone’s  estate,  I  wish  to 
express  their  most  sincere  appreciation  to  Ernest  E.  Rogers,  Cornelius 
D.  Twomey,  Mayor  of  New  London;  City  Manager  William  A.  Flolt, 
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members  of  the  New  London  City  Council,  the  citizens  and  all  who 
have  been  so  generous  as  to  contribute  this  pedestal  and  site  for  the 
fulfillment  of  Miss  Carlotta  Boone’s  desire  to  perpetrate  the  memory 
of  the  nation’s  and  Connecticut’s  hero— Nathan  Hale. 

I  must  not  be  neglectful  in  complimenting  you  upon  the  wise 
selection  of  Battista  Bottinelli,  sculptor  and  monumental  worker,  who 
has  produced  the  pedestal  in  the  choicest  Westerly  granite  which  was 
selected  by  Mr.  MacMonnies. 

Miss  Carlotta  Boone  was  the  only  daughter  of  Walter  and  Frances 
(Brintnall)  Boone,  descendant  on  her  mother’s  side  from  a  frugal  but 
idealistic  New  England  ancestry,  a  great,  great  granddaughter  ol  Lliaken 
Stannard  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  who  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Sixth  Connecticut  Regiment  of  the  Continental  Army  in  the  Ninth  Com¬ 
pany  under  Captain  John  Ely. 

The  Brintnall  family  brought  Frances  to  Onondaga  County,  New 
York,  where  she  married  Walter  Boone. 

Carlotta  was  educated  in  the  country  schools  in  that  county.  The 
father’s  death  brought  mother  and  grown  daughter  to  Syracuse,  where 
Carlotta  gained  a  position  in  the  Public  Library.  It  was  here  that  Carlotta 
found  her  world  of  poetic  idealism  her  soul  so  deeply  craved. 

Retiring,  shy,  yet  almost  ethereal  in  her  idealistic  poetic  fantasy,  she 
lived  in  an  inner  world  of  which  but  few  of  her  associates  knew  little, 
and  poured  out  a  heart  full  of  devotion  in  the  hero  worship  of  Nathan 
Hale,  whose  courage  and  patriotic  sacrifice  gained  her  abundant  ad¬ 
miration. 

Such  was  Carlotta  Boone’s  New  England  heritage  of  idealistic 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  That  of  which  life  deemed  her  adequate  expres¬ 
sion  she  found  personified  in  Nathan  Hale,  and  wrote  of  him: 

"NATHAN  HALE’’ 

Gift  of  God’ 

"A  worker  in  the  present  and  a  tiller  of  the  sod — 

Upon  thy  day  of  birth, 

Not  dreaming  of  thy  worth 

Thy  ready  father  named  thee  offhand,  Nathan — 'Gift  of  God.’ 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  path  thy  firm  steps  ever  trod; 

What  though  it  led  for  thee 
Up  to  the  gallows-tree? 

Thy  country  called  and  Here  to  serve’  thy  answer— 'Gift  of  God' 

All  future  generations  shall  remember  and  applaud; 

Wherever  great  hearts  beat, 

Wherever  fine  souls  meet, 

Within  the  heaven  within  them  wrilt  thou  dwell,— O  Gift  of  God.’  ” 
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Your  honor,  Mayor  Twomey,  in  the  name  of  Miss  Carlotta  Boone 
and  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  I 
present  this  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  one  of  Connecticut’s  and  America’s 
most  distinguished  heroes,  which  is  now  to  be  unveiled  by  Nathan  Hale, 
aged  four  years,  a  direct  descendant  of  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and 
of  Enoch,  brother  of  Nathan  Hale. 


Statue  immediately  after  the  unveiling  by  young  Nathan  Hale, 

standing  at  the  right. 

UNVEILING  OE  STATUE  OF  NATHAN  HALE 

It  was  particularly  fitting  that  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Nathan 
Hale  should  have  been  by  his  namesake,  four-year-old  Nathan  Hale  of 
New  York  City,  a  great  grandson  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  noted  divine 
and  author,  and  the  great,  great,  great  grandnephew  of  Nathan  Hale, 
the  patriot. 


. 
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It  is  interesting,  too,  that  the  boy  is  the  son  of  Nathan  Hale,  who 
unveiled  a  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  patriot  Hale,  June  17, 
1901,  at  the  old  Nathan  Hale  schcolhouse  in  the  Ancientest  Burial 
Ground. 

The  father,  participating  in  the  exercises  of  1901,  was  then  four 
years  old.  He  is  now  a  master  at  the  Buckley  School  for  Boys  at  New 
York  City,  and  at  the  time  of  his  participation  in  the  local  exercises  was 
a  resident  of  Schenectady. 

Nathan  Hale,  who  unveiled  the  statue  today,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  April  25,  1931.  He  attends  Lenox  School  in  New  York.  His 
mother,  Lillian  Boynton  Hale,  taught  art  at  the  Waltham  School  tor 
Girls,  and  Boston  Museum  School  and  the  Buckley  School  at  New  York. 

ACCEPTANCE  ADDRESS 

Hon.  Cornelius  D.  Twomey 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  London 

Mayor  Cornelius  D.  Twomey  of  this  City  welcomed  guests  to  the 
Nathan  Hale  Day  exercises  in  behalf  of  the  City  and  accepted  the  Nathan 
Hale  statue.  His  remarks  follow: 

As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  London  may  I  have  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  extending  to  you,  to  the  members  of  this  patriotic  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  many  people  here  assembled  to  do  honor  to  Connecticut’s 
most  illustrious  son  and  hero,  our  most  sincere  greetings  and  a  hearty 
welcome.  New  London  is  indeed  proud  to  have  as  guests  such  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  company,  representing  not  only  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
but  also  the  neighboring  states  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  and 
to  join  with  them  in  a  tribute  to  the  self-sacrifice  and  loyalty  of  this  young 
patriot. 

New  London  is  honored  by  her  selection  as  the  recipient  of  this 
beautiful  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  by  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.  We  are  indeed  grateful  for  this  choice,  but 
in  our  hearts  we  always  believed  it  would  be  so  decided,  for,  except  at 
Coventry,  his  birthplace,  Nathan  Hale  here  made  the  most  permanent 
location  of  his  brief  life.  (He  was  but  18  when  lie  became  master  of  the 
Union  Grammar  School  in  New  London,  and  had  just  passed  20  when 
he  left  for  the  seige  of  Boston,  a  second  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Webb’s 
regiment.) 

In  New  London  the  name  of  Nathan  Hale  has  ever  been  revered. 
His  schcolhouse  has  been  carefully  preserved  and  now,  under  the  ex¬ 
cellent  care  of  the  Lucretia  Shaw  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  is  a  shrine  to  our  people.  To  our  grammar  school 


. 
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was  given  the  name,  The  Nathan  Hale  Grammar  School,  a  street  of  our 
City  was  named  in  his  honor,  and  in  many  other  ways  the  name  of 
Nathan  Hale  has  been  for  us  a  symbol  of  the  highest  and  best  in 
patriotic  example.  I  truly  believe  that  Miss  Boone,  whose  hero  Nathan 
Hale  was,  and  whose  wish  it  was. that  his  statue  be  most  suitably  placed, 
if  she  were  present,  would  be  most  happy  to  see  this  beautiful  statue 
located  in  this  historic  square,  under  the  spreading  shade  of  these  noble 
elms. 

Our  citizens  will  ever  be  grateful  to  Miss  Boone  for  this,  her  inspired 
gift,  and  to  another  New  London  benefactor,  the  late  Otis  K.  Dimock, 
whose  bequest  made  possible  this  noble  pedestal  and  these  surrounding 
approaches.  We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation. 

And  now,  President  Whittelsey,  on  behalf  of  all  the  citizens  of  New 
London,  I  accept  this  noble  work  of  art  commemorative  of  a  youth  of 
Connecticut,  who  valued  his  country’s  welfare  above  life  itself,  and 
made  patriotism  a  living,  vital  force  and  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans, 
young  and  old,  throughout  the  ages. 

REMARKS 

Hon.  Gtorgh  M.  Haight 

Appreciation  ol  cooperation  by  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  City  of  New  London  in  the 
placing  ol  the  statue  ol  Nathan  Hale  here  was  expressed  by  George  M. 
Haight  of  Syracuse.  Mr.  Haight  was  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  Carlotta 
Boone  who  bequeathed  money  for  the  statue.  His  remarks  follow: 

As  the  representative  of  the  young  woman  whose  modest  gift 
has  been  the  moving  inspiration  for  this  splendid  celebration,  I  cannot 
but  express  to  you  my  constantly  enlarging  appreciation  of  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution;  lor  the  generous  contribution  by  the  City  of  New  London 
for  the  beautiful  site  and  line  pedestal;  and  the  Governor  for  gracing 
the  occasion. 

And  I  must  thank  you  personally  lor  the  genuine  and  cordial  New 
England  hospitality  you  have  extended  to  myself.  1  feel  at  home,  for 
much  of  my  ancestry  came  Irom  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

Much  has  been  better  said,  and  will  be  better  said  today,  than  I 
could  express  of  our  glorious  heritage  from  those  purposeful  pioneers 
and  patriots  who  laid  the  sure  foundations  and  planned  so  well  the 
structure  of  our  Commonwealth.  There  is  a  statement  of  deep  insight 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  "Ye  shall  hear  a  voice  from  behind 
saying  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,"  and  it  is  most  fitting  in  a  day  of 
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confused  standards  that  we  here  commemorate  the  ideals  and  patriotism 
of  our  common  ancestry. 

The  problem  of  this  generation  is  not  so  much  to  escape  the  re¬ 
straints  of  the  past  as  to  avoid  our  modern  confusion  of  standards  and 
temporary  shifting  expedients  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  end  justi¬ 
fies  the  means. 

Carlotta  Boone  was  a  quiet  but  keen  student  of  history  and  an 
astute  appraiser  of  human  standards  and  character.  Her  ancestry  ran 
back  to  pioneer  Connecticut,  and  she  fully  realized  and  appreciated 
those  inner  qualities  and  standards  of  New  England  character  which 
had  been  the  inspiration  of  those  latter  pioneers  who  had  pushed  across 
a  continent,  and  which  were  written  into  our  basic  law,  and  which  make 
that  which  we  call  Americanism  today. 

Those  inner  attributes  of  the  New  England  character  she  visualized 
and  personified  in  Nathan  Hale. 

Frederick  MacMonnies  expressed  for  her  her  idealism  in  beautiful 
bronze.  But  the  statue  was  in  New  York.  It  was  her  purpose  to  per¬ 
sonify  that  idealism  at  the  source  and  from  her  small  estate,  after  caring 
for  her  mother,  to  erect  in  Connecticut  a  replica  of  the  famous  statue 
to  Nathan  Hale. 

Your  generosity  and  cooperation  have  brought  her  patriotic  purpose 
to  a  splendid  fulfillment,  and  again,  for  her  and  for  all  New  England’s 
progeny,  I  thank  you. 

ADDRESS 

His  Excellency  Wilbur  L.  Cross 
Governor  of  Connecticut 

An  interesting  history  of  Nathan  Hale,  whom  he  called  one  who 
"stands  for  the  highest  ideal  of  young  manhood  created  by  Puritan 
New  England,”  was  given  by  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross  of  Connecticut 
in  the  chief  address  of  the  Nathan  Hale  day  exercises.  The  Governor 
spoke  as  follows: 

I  have  often  visited  the  home  where  Nathan  Hale  was  born  in 
1755.  The  farm  is  now  owned  by  my  friend,  George  Dudley  Seymour. 
Though  the  house  has  been  much  enlarged  and  made  over,  one  may 
make  out  what  it  once  was.  Nathan’s  father,  Richard  Hale,  a  farmer 
with  240  acres  of  land,  was  a  man  of  conspicuous  talents.  He  was  a 
deacon  in  his  church,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  often  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.  So,  you  see,  Richard  Hale  could  make  laws  and 
administer  them,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  his  character  as  a 
Christian.  He  was,  too,  an  ardent  revolutionist  when  the  chance  came 
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for  the  colonies  to  win  their  independence.  Though  he  was  then  too 
old  to  take  the  held,  he  w'as  active  as  a  member  of  a  committee  for  raising 
supplies  and  clothing  for  the  soldiers  throughout  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Nathan’s  mother,  Elizabeth  Strong,  belonged  to  a  Puritan  family 
somewhat  higher  in  the  social  scale.  Her  grandfather,  Justice  Joseph 
Strong,  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Coventry.  He  held  in  turn  nearly  every 
office  of  the  town.  In  those  days  there  were — God  save  the  mark! — two 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  every  year,  besides  extra  sessions. 
During  his  lifetime,  Justice  Strong  represented  his  town  in  65  sessions. 
And  yet  he  managed  to  live  for  90  years.  What  a  constitution!  What 
endurance!  He  earned  everlasting  rest  in  Paradise.  His  son,  Captain 
Joseph  Strong,  Elizabeth’s  father,  was  also  a  leading  citizen  of  the  town, 
though  his  experience  in  the  General  Assembly  was  restricted  to  nine 
sessions.  Of  the  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  Richard  Hale,  it  is 
written:  "Mrs.  Hale  was  a  lady  of  high  moral  worth  and  of  strong 
Puritan  faith  and  feelings,  and  devoted  to  the  right  religious  culture  of 
her  children.’’  She  bore  her  husband  nine  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Those  were  heroic  days  for  women  as  well  as  for  men.  Of  the  nine 
sons,  three  were  sent  to  college  and  six  of  them  enlisted  in  the  Army 
It  was  a  family  in  which  right  conduct  was  cultivated  and  in  which 
patriotism  was  a  tense  emotion. 

East  year  I  visited  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Huntington,  a 
minister  of  the  Coventry  parish,  where  Nathan  Hale  was  prepared  for 
college  under  the  instruction  of  an  excellent  master.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Yale.  In  school  and  in  college  were  built  on  a  background  of  fine 
physicpie  and  sterling  character  that  culture  and  those  amenities  of 
temper  and  manners  which  made  Nathan  Hale  a  most  delightful  per¬ 
sonality.  Everybody  who  knew  him  liked  him.  Men  and  boys  liked  him. 
Children  liked  him.  When  he  was  teaching  a  school  for  boys  here  in 
New  London,  he  conducted  special  classes  for  young  ladies  from  five 
to  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Those  New  London  girls  who  met 
their  handsome  teacher  under  the  morning  stars  before  breakfast,  and 
before  family  prayers,  must  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  merely 
liking  him. 

A  year  ago  I  took  part  in  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  on  a  boulder  by 
the  military  training  field  overlooking  the  Coventry  lake,  where  for 
the  first  time  two  military  companies  met  in  1728  for  drill  under  Samuel 
Parker  and  John  Bissell,  their  commanders.  Within  a  stone’s  throw  was 
the  First  Church  of  Christ.  There  Deacon  Richard  Hale,  his  wife  and 
children,  worshipped  and  listened  to  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Huntington,  who  watched  the  family  grow  and  grow  until  one  pew 
could  not  hold  them  all.  You  may  wonder  why  the  training  field  was  so 
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near  the  church.  But  church  and  state  were  not  then  separate  institutions 
in  Connecticut.  The  union  was  not  formally  dissolved  until  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution  in  1818. 

You  may  wonder  also  why  military  training  was  necessary  at  a 
time  when  no  war  was  imminent.  In  1728  military  training  was  hardly 
necessary  in  Connecticut,  which  was  far  removed  from  the  Indian 
frontier.  Still,  fear  survived  among  the  first  settlers  who  had  fled  south¬ 
ward  with  their  cattle  from  Indian  massacres  in  Northampton  and 
Deerfield,  where  men,  women,  and  children  not  long  before  had  been 
scalped  or  carried  away  into  captivity.  And  though  fear  had  abated, 
the  field  day  lived  on,  outside  periods  of  war,  in  Connecticut  towns 
through  the  18th  century  and  in  some  places  still  later,  for  military  drill 
enlivened  with  amateur  sports  and  the  eloquence  of  local  orators.  In 
my  boyhood,  I  listened  to  tales  of  old  men  who  in  their  youth  had  taken 
part  in  the  drill  and  the  games  of  training  day. 

Nathan  Hale  was  an  athlete.  There  is  a  record  of  two  of  his  favorite 
feats.  He  "would  put  his  hand  on  a  fence  high  as  his  head  and  jump 
over  it.’’  At  other  times  he  "would  jump  from  the  bottom  of  one  hogs¬ 
head  up  and  down  into  a  second,  and  from  the  second  up  and  down 
into  a  third  like  a  cat."  These  are  stories  told  by  an  old  man,  who  as 
a  boy,  attended  his  school  in  New  London.  Quick  and  unexpected  jumps 
explain  why  Hale  had  "wonderful  control"  over  boys  who  sometimes 
locked  a  schoolmaster  out-of-doors.  When  in  Coventry,  Hale  and  his 
brothers  must  have  attended  the  field  sports  near  his  home.  Nor  could 
a  boy  of  his  temperament  have  refrained  from  a  display  of  his  prowess. 
So  let  us  imagine  him  on  field  days  jumping  in  and  out  of  a  row  of 
empty  hogsheads  which  had  brought  rum  and  molasses  from  the  West 
Indies  to  the  grave  Puritans  of  Connecticut. 

Soon  the  scene  changed  to  intensive  military  training  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Revolution.  In  1774  Coventry  provided  for  her  militia  a 
double  quantity  of  powder,  shells,  and  flint.  During  February,  March, 
and  April  of  the  next  year  the  entire  militia  of  the  town  was  drilling 
every  week.  The  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  reached  Connecticut  towns  by  special  couriers.  The 
Revolution  was  on.  The  shot  had  been  fired  which  was  to  be  heard 
round  the  world.  New  London  and  all  Connecticut  heeded  the  call 
of  Massachusetts. 

Nathan  Hale  was  then  teaching  Fnulish  and  Latin  in  the  Union 
School  here  in  New  London.  On  the  arrival  of  the  courier  lrom  Boston, 
the  citizens  called  a  town  meeting.  Hale,  who  had  been  trained  in  public 
speaking  while  at  Yale,  addressed  them  in  the  emotional  eloquence  of 
patriotism,  moving  them  to  admiration  of  his  "noble  demeanor.’’  One 
sentence  of  that  speech  has  survived.  It  is:  "Let  us  march  immediately 
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and  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  obtain  our  independence.”  You 
know  the  rest.  Hale  enlisted  as  a  volunteer.  He  was  soon  commissioned 
as  lieutenant  and  afterwards  made  a  captain.  In  1776  he  was  attached 
to  Washington’s  Army  on  the  Hudson.  His  last  words  to  be  recorded 
are:  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country.” 
When  Hale  uttered  those  immortal  words,  lie  was  at  the  beginning 
of  his  2 2d  year.  By  his  death  were  canonized  not  only  the  exalted  spirit 
of  young  America,  but  equally  the  lire,  devotion,  and  patriotism  of  the 
heroes  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  who  as  he  read  of  them  in  his 
books,  were  the  daily  companions  of  his  imagination.  Nathan  Hale 
spokc-  for  them  all.  Of  Hale,  one  who  knew  him  wrote:  'On  the 
whole — I  then  thought  him  (and  his  tremendous  fate  has  not  weakened 
the  impression)  one  of  the  most  perfect  human  characters  recorded 
in  history  or  exemplified  in  any  age  or  nation.” 

New  London  does  well  in  uniting  in  one  celebration  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Nathan  Hale  and  the  tercentenary  of  the  first  settlements 
of  Connecticut.  The  site  selected  for  this  noble  statue  by  MacMonnies 
on  the  highway  between  those  first  settlements  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
and  the  closing  scenes  of  Hale’s  civic  career  is  equally  appropriate.  The 
school  in  which  he  taught  here  in  New  London  was  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  institutions  of  learning  founded  by  our  forefathers  in 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  culminating  in  his  own  time  in  the  foundation 
of  Yale  College. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  calling  to  memory  the  provision  in  the 
will  of  Miss  Carlotta  Boone  for  this  statue  erected  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
with  the  aid  of  the  City  of  New  London.  Nathan  Hale  stands  for  the 
highest  ideal  of  young  manhood  created  by  Puritan  New  England. 
May  we  hope  that  his  statue,  looking  toward  the  morning  light,  is  a 
symbol  of  the  preservation  of  that  ideal  through  the  ages. 

REPORT  OF  INFORMAL  PROCEEDINGS 

By  Gi:oiu;n  H.  Grout 

Secret  dry  Nathan  Hale  Branch.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  of 

New  Land on 

A  report  of  the  informal  proceedings  at  the  noon  luncheon  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution: 

I  hat  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  must  and  will  take  a 
strong  stand  on  the  issue  of  preserving  our  Constitution,  which  will 
be  the  important  issue  of  the  next  political  campaign,  was  the  message 
deli  vered  by  State  President  Charles  B.  Whittelsey  of  Hartford  to  a 
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gathering  of  the  Sons  at  luncheon  here  preceding  the  parade  and  dedi¬ 
cation  exercises  at  Nathan  Hale  statue. 

This  duty  was  set  forth  in  even  stronger  terms  by  Henry  F.  Baker, 
of  Baltimore,  newly-elected  President  General  of  the  Organization,  who 
declared  it  was  emphatically  up  to  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
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When  built  in  1773,  it  stood  on  State  Street,  New  London,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Crocker  House.  In  1833  it  was  removed  to  the  west  side  of  Union 
Street  and  used  as  a  dwelling.  In  1901  it  was  purchased  by  the  Connecticut 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  removed,  restored  to  its  original 
condition  and  placed  upon  an  unused  portion  of  "Ye  Town’s  Ancientest 
Buriall  Ground”  on  Huntington  Street  by  permission  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  City  Council.  It  is  kept  in  excellent  repair  by  its  owners, 
and  is  used  as  a  museum  by  its  custodian,  the  Lucretia  Shaw'  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

to  preserve  the  form  of  government  our  ancestors  created.  He  further 
said  that  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Organization  proposes 
to  organize  in  every  state  society  and  branch  a  committee  to  teach  the 
vital  value  of  our  Constitution,  to  select  speakers  to  go  before  luncheon 
clubs,  church  clubs,  Parent-Teacher  associations,  and  similar  groups,  to 
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point  out  to  their  members  the  meaning  of  our  Constitution,  to  promote 
a  fuller  understanding  of  our  government. 

There  were  gathered  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Methodist  Church 
here  about  125  members  of  the  National  Society,  and  of  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  state  societies,  some  of  whom  brought 
lady  guests.  Other  high  officials  attending,  besides  President  General 
Baker,  were  Past  President  General  Arthur  M.  McCrillis,  whose  term 
recently  expired;  Past  President  General  Ernest  E.  Rogers  of  this  City; 
Colonel  Winfield  S.  Solomon,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Society;  Willard  Whitman,  representing  the  Massachusetts  State  Society 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  its  president;  the  Rev.  J.  Romeyn  Danforth 
of  this  City,  Past  Chaplain  General  of  the  National  Organization;  Fred¬ 
erick  MacMonnies  of  New  York  and  Paris,  sculptor  of  the  Nathan  Hale 
statue;  Hon.  George  M.  Haight  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  Miss  Carlotta  Boone  of  Syracuse,  giver  of  the  fund  which 
provided  the  statue. 

Members  of  Nathan  Hale  Branch,  No.  6,  of  this  City  in  attendance 
at  the  luncheon  and  parade,  besides  Past  President  General  Rogers  and 
Past  Chaplain  General  Danforth  included  President  Elmer  H.  Spaulding, 
Vice  President  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Secretary  George  H.  Grout,  Henry 
Holt  Smith,  Carey  Congdon,  J.  William  Clarke,  Judge  Alfred  Coit, 
Loren  E.  Daboll,  George  W.  Sisson,  and  Edward  P.  Eggleston.  Officers 
of  the  local  branch  were  at  the  church  to  assist  in  welcoming  the  visiting 
patriotic  society  members. 

State  President  Charles  B.  Whittelsey  presided  at  the  speakers’ 
table  at  the  luncheon  and  in  opening  the  short  exercises  spoke  a  welcome, 
particularly  to  the  members  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  societies, 
who  were  making  this  the  tri-state  meeting  for  this  year.  President 
Whittelsey  said  he  was  glad  to  have  so  notable  an  occasion  as  the  Nathan 
Hale  Celebration  for  the  return  of  the  hospitality  of  these  societies  to 
Connecticut  in  the  past. 

He  introduced  to  the  gathering  a  number  of  the  distinguished 
visiters,  who  rose  and  bowed  to  the  assemblage,  included  among  these 
being  Past  President  General  McCrillis,  Rhode  Island  President  Solomon, 
Massachusetts  Representative  Whitman,  Frederick  MacMonnies,  and  the 
Hon.  George  M.  Haight,  all  of  whom  were  given  tributes  of  applause. 

In  presenting  the  representatives  of  other  states,  President  Whittel¬ 
sey  in  each  case  bespoke  closer  relations  between  them  and  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Society  in  the  important  work  ahead  of  the  order. 

He  declared  that  there  were  grave  problems  ahead  of  the  nation  in 
the  next  few  years  and  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  state  chapters  to 
take  a  strong  stand  on  the  Constitution.  He  demanded  that  all  the  Sons 
gain  a  thorough  understanding  of  cur  situation  before  casting  their 
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ballots.  He  hoped  these  joint  meetings  of  the  societies  would  help  to 
clarify  the  conditions. 

President  Whittelsey  presented  Past  President  General  Rogers  as 
a  man  of  magic,  who  had  proved  himself  the  most  wonderful  man  in 
the  Organization.  Mr.  Rogers  in  response  said  His  magic  had  failed 
this  time  or  else  he  would  have  provided  better  weather  for  the  im¬ 
portant  occasion.  After  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  coming  of  so 
many  to  aid  in  this  City’s  celebration,  he  outlined  the  plans  for  the 
parade  and  exercises,  which  at  that  time  it  was  decided  might  best  be 
held  in  Buell  Hall,  due  to  the  apparent  imminence  of  further  showers. 

President  General  Baker  declared  his  pleasure  at  the  privilege  of 
being  back  in  his  old  state,  where  he  had  first  brought  his  bride  and 
where  his  daughter  was  born.  He  said  that  we  hear  mostly  of  Nathan 
Hale  as  a  soldier  and  patriot  but  that  he  likes  to  think  of  him  as  his 
teacher,  to  imagine  this  patriot  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
under  his  care  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  our  form  of  government,  later 
to  be  embodied  in  the  Constitution  as  we  know  it. 

"When  it  comes  to  our  Constitution,  I  am  a  fundamentalist,”  the 
speaker  declared.  "The  greatest  service  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  can  do  is  to  teach  the  Constitution  to  the  people — make  them 
"Constitution  minded.’  Every  day  we  hear  suggestions  of  changes  to  our 
Constitution.  It  may  be  some  changes  are  necessary,  but  look  out  for  those 
that  will  alter  our  form  of  government.  They  are  trying  to  take  power 
from  the  Supreme  Court  and  give  it  to  Congress.  Then  instead  of  a 
constitutional  government  we  shall  have  one  by  statute,  changeable  al¬ 
most  within  a  day.  Changed  perhaps  by  a  whim  or  by  a  brainstorm.  I 
think  we  have  had  some  brainstorms  lately.” 

He  then  spoke  of  the  plan  for  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
speakers  to  expound  the  Constitution,  which  will  be  the  outstanding 
issue  in  the  next  campaign,  and  declared  that  we,  the  descendants  of 
those  who  founded  our  government,  have  a  duty  to  carry  it  on.  It  is  up 
to  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  to  preserve  what  our  ancestors 
created. 

Carey  Congdon,  marshal  for  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
section  of  the  parade,  was  then  introduced  and  gave  the  instructions  to 
those  who  were  to  march.  General  Chairman  Rogers  reminded  that  34 
years  ago  when  the  Nathan  Hale  Schoolhouse  removal  was  the  occasion 
for  a  parade  Mr.  Congdon  was  marshal,  and  he  had  changed  very  little. 
Marshal  Congdon  retaliated  by  saying  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  General 
Chairman  of  that  occasion  and  now  looks  even  younger  than  he  did  then. 

Among  the  guests  from  out  of  town  who  registered  were  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Willis  Metcalf,  Miss  Ethel  Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addison  P.  Monroe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Solomon 
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of  Providence,  E.  A.  Sawyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  B.  Morse  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Past  President  General  Arthur  McCrillis,  Arthur  H.  Armington, 
Mrs.  Earl  S.  Armington  of  Providence,  Hon.  George  M.  Haight  of 
Syracuse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Corbin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Corbin,  Mrs.  Carey  Congdon  and  son,  Storrs  P. 
Sumner,  W.  F.  Tomlinson,  Miss  Anna  Grimshaw,  Miss  Barbara  Tomlin¬ 
son,  Royal  S.  Barnum,  H.  K.  Taylor,  William  A.  Willard,  John  M. 
Earned,  J.  N.  Belden,  C.  H.  Wickham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Roberts, 
Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Rogers  and  two  guests,  C.  P.  Tomlinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Woodruff,  Wilson  FE  Lee,  Clark  Howlett,  E.  E.  Freeman,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  A.  McC.  Mathewson,  L.  H.  Spencer,  Frederick  MacMonnres, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Coe,  Miss  Erma  Scott,  C.  B.  Whittelsey  and 
party  of  five,  Eeverett  Belknap,  J.  Richard  Carpenter  and  guest,  C.  K. 
Dechard  and  guest,  J.  Townsend  Gill,  Charles  R.  Hale  and  guest,  Roland 
M.  Hooker,  Arthur  S.  Lane,  J.  Arnold  Norcross  and  guest,  A.  V.  Pills- 
bury,  Frank  E.  Sands  and  guest,  Frederic  W.  Seymour,  George  D.  Sey¬ 
mour,  J.  Allen  Wiley  and  guest. 


Old  Town  Mill,  1650,  Mill  Street. 


Memorial  Service  by  Connecticut  Veterans 

of  Foreign  Wars 

THE  Connecticut  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  planned  to  hold  its  15th 
Annual  Encampment  in  New  London  in  July.  During  a  meeting 
of  the  Cooperating  Committees  of  this  Area,  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Municipal  Building  on  February  8,  the  representatives 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  were  asked  by  General  Chairman 
Ernest  E.  Rogers  to  participate  in  Connecticut’s  Tercentenary  by  laying 
a  wreath  on  the  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  on  Sunday,  July  14.  The  invi¬ 
tation  was  accepted  and  below  is  the  program. 

Sunday,  July  1 4,  12.30  p.m. 

Placing  of  a  wreath  at  statue  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  Connecticut’s 
most  distinguished  Soldier-Hero.  A  tribute  by  the  Department  of 
Connecticut  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  during  its 
1  5th  Annual  Encampment  as  its  participation  in  Connecticut’s  Tercen¬ 
tenary. 

The  line  of  march  formed  at  Encampment  Headquarters,  Mohican 
Hotel,  at  1  2.25  P.M. 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  marched  from  the  Elks’  Home  up  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  to  the  hotel  and  joined  the  line  of  march. 

Headed  by  the  junior  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  of  the  Murphy-Rathbun 
Post,  the  line  of  march  was  up  Broad  Street  to  the  Park. 

Exercises  at  the  Park  were  as  follows: 

George  Desrosier 

Patriotic  Instructor,  Department  of  Connecticut,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Chairman,  Presiding 

SELECTION— Junior  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 

INVOCATION  —  Harry  Downing,  Past  Chaplain,  Murphy-Rathbun 
Post 

WELCOME — Ernest  E.  Rogers,  General  Chairman,  New  London  Ter¬ 
centenary  Committees 

LAYING  OF  WREATH — Raymond  C.  Frost,  Acting  Commander, 
Department  of  Connecticut,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
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LAYING  OF  WREATH  —  Agnes  Peloquin,  President,  Department 
Auxiliary 

TAPS— Spencer  W.  Moon,  Bugler,  Murphy-Rathbun  Post 

BENEDICTION — Harry  W.  Downing 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM— Junior  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 

ADDRESS 

Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers 

General  Chairman  New  London  Tercentenary  Committees 

The  Stare  of  Connecticut  is  celebrating  her  300  years  of  self- 
government.  As  General  Chairman  of  the  Tercentenary  Committees  ol 
the  New  London  Areas,  may  I  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Department  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  also  congratu¬ 
late  you  upon  choosing  this  historic  city  by  the  sea  lor  holding  the  15th 
Annual  State  Encampment.  New  London  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  State,  and  stands  second  on  the  roster  of  incorporated  cities  of 
the  State.  She  has  furnished  sons  for  all  the  wars  of  the  three  centuries, 
both  on  land  and  sea,  was  burned  by  Benedict  Arnold  in  1781,  and  has 
more  graves  of  the  heroes  of  1812  in  her  cemetery  than  there  are  in  any 
other  cemetery  in  the  State. 

Here  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr  hero  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  was  a  schoolmaster  in  1 77  i  and  1775,  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  his  commission  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Continental  Army, 
marching  from  New  London  to  Cambridge  to  join  the  Army  under 
Washington. 

Today  you  are  standing  near  the  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  most 
renowned  soldier-hero  of  the  ages.  You  have  come  to  lay  wreaths  on 
this  superb  bronze  statue  by  MacMonnies  of  international  fame,  which 
was  cast  in  Paris,  the  recent  gilt  of  the  Connecticut  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  standing  on  a  pedestal  furnished  by  the 
City  of  New  London.  You  do  well  to  pay  this  tribute  to  a  fellow  soldier 
of  the  past,  for  in  so  doing  you  honor  yourselves  as  well  as  his  memory, 
and  you  thus  participate  also  in  Connecticut’s  Tercentenary,  for  the 
statue  was  unveiled  on  June  6,  as  a  part  of  New  London’s  contribution 
to  the  Tercentenary  Celebration. 

Your  organization  represents  a  large  section  of  the  many  who 
offered  their  lives  in  the  World  War  for  their  country,  and  he  who  sur¬ 
vived,  as  well  as  he  who  fell,  is  entitled  to  the  same  praise,  for  he  laid 
his  all  upon  the  altar  for  sacrifice,  if  need  be.  Your  ideals  were  the 
same  as  Hale’s,  who  expressed  his  in  those  memorable  words,  which 
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have  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  years,  and  are  engraved  in  this 
stone  to  endure  for  all  time:  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country.” 

May  I  express  a  few  more  intimate  and  personal  words  in  my  con¬ 
nection  and  experiences  with  the  World  War,  both  as  the  War  Mayor, 
and  also  serving  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Exemption  Board  No.  9, 
covering  New  London  and  Groton,  for  the  entire  period  from  my 
appointment  by  President  Wilson  on  June  20,  1917,  to  the  31st  of 
March,  1919-  During  that  period,  it  was  my  duty,  as  a  member  of  the 
board,  to  see  personally  every  man  examined,  and  my  privilege,  as  Mayor 
of  the  City,  personally  to  see  entrain  every  man  called  to  the  colors  from 
this  division.  I  promised  to  write  every  man  who  wrote  me,  and  I  have 
letters  from  different  sections  of  this  country,  from  Canada,  from  Europe, 
and  even  Siberia.  When  meeting  these  patriotic  men  on  the  street,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  grasp  them  by  the  hand,  for  I  have  knowledge  of  their 
patriotism.  Not  only  do  I  know  of  their  heroism,  but  also  of  the 
sacrifices  of  their  families  and  relatives.  I  shall  never  forget  the  long 
hours  of  service  performed  by  the  women  of  New  London  in  connection 
with  Red  Cross  duties,  with  the  knitting  of  sweaters  and  stockings  and 
a  multiplicity  of  patriotic  duties.  Their  efforts  should  not  be  forgotten 
nor  unheralded  just  because  they  were  not  accompanied  by  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  Connecticut  Department  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  foreign  Wars,  the  ideals  of  Nathan  Hale,  I  feel  confident,  are 
your  ideals.  May  I  implore  you  to  live  as  nobly  for  your  country  as  Hale 
died  for  it.  I  will  close  with  the  last  paragraph  of  the  American  creed 
by  William  Tyler  Page,  "  I  therefore  believe  it  my  duty  to  my  country 
to  love  it;  to  support  its  Constitution;  to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its 
flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies.” 

The  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  played  at  the  opening  of  the  ceremony. 
Invocation  and  benediction  were  pronounced  by  Harry  Downing,  Past 
Chaplain  of  the  local  post. 

Spencer  W.  Moon,  Murphy-Rathbun  Post  Bugler,  played  taps  after 
the  wreaths  had  been  laid,  and  the  ceremony  ended  with  the  National 
Anthem,  played  by  the  Drum  Corps. 

George  Desrosicr,  Patriotic  Instructor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Murphy-Rathbun  Post,  had  charge  of  the  exercises. 


Mohegan  Day 

Saturday,  August  31,  1935 

THE  remnant  of  the  Mohegan  Indians,  through  their  lay  pastor, 
Herbert  \V.  Hicks,  requested  their  long  time  friend,  the  General 
Chairman  of  the  New  London  Tercentenary  Area,  to  assist  them 
in  planning  for  a  Tercentenary  Celebration.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hicks  and  Mr.  Rogers,  an  interesting  program  was  arranged,  and  the 
few  Mohegans  and  their  friends,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hicks,  made 
the  occasion  a  memorable  one  for  Mohegan. 

The  account  is  included  in  the  New  London  record  as  it  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  Mr.  Hicks  and  General  Chairman  Rogers,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  will  be  made  permanent  in  any  other  way. 

Governor  Cross  and  the  other  speakers  were  welcomed  upon  arrival 
by  Burr i 1 1  Fielding  of  Mohegan,  now  residing  in  the  little  house  under 
the  hill,  originally  built  in  1831,  as  a  parsonage  and  schoolmaster’s 
residence.  After  the  death  of  his  brother,  Lemuel  Occom  Fielding,  of 
Norwich,  who  was  known  as  "Chief  Occom,’’  Burrill  was  called  "Chief 
Fielding.” 

A  white  birch  wigwam  was  built  adjacent  to  the  church,  and  in  it 
were  served,  on  both  Friday  and  Saturday,  succotash,  clam  chowder,  ice 
cream  with  yokeg,  and  many  other  dishes.  Fancy  articles  were  also  for 
sale. 

The  weather  was  ideal,  and  the  views  from  the  historic  eminence 
were  superb.  The  visitors  were  so  numerous  that  only  a  small  portion 
could  enter  the  church  building,  where  the  exercises  were  held. 

The  only  written  addresses  were  those  of  Mrs.  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
Rogers.  Governor  Cross  complimented  the  Mohegans  on  their  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  State’s  300th  Birthday  Celebration,  and  commented  upon 
their  history,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  story  of  Connecticut. 

Arthur  L.  Beale  of  Norwich,  a  member  of  the  State  Park  and  Forest 
Commission,  announced  a  plan  for  improving  the  old  Mohegan  Burial 
Ground  near  Fort  Shantok. 
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TERCENTENARY  EXERCISES 

OF  THE  MOHEGAN  COMMUNITY,  TOWN  OF  MONTVILLE, 
IN  CELEBRATION  OF  CONNECTICUT’S  TERCENTENARY 
HELD  IN  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  MOHEGAN 

Saturday,  August  31,  1935,  3  p.m. 

Herbert  W.  Hicks 
Lay  Pastor,  Presiding 

"GOD  OF  OUR  FATHERS” 

INVOCATION — Rev.  J.  Romeyn  Danforth,  New  London 
ADDRESS — Arthur  L.  Peale,  Norwich 
SELECTION— Jordan  Singers 

ADDRESS — Mrs.  Roswell  P.  Sawyer,  Noank.  A  descendant  ol  the 
Mohcgans 

ADDRESS— Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers,  New  London,  former  Lieutenant 
Governor 

SELECTION— Jordan  Singers 
ADDRESS— Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross 
"AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL” 

BENEDICTION — Rev.  J.  Romeyn  Danforth 


ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Roswell  P.  Sawyer 

Your  Excellency,  the  Governor,  the  Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  1635,  no  little  white  church  stood  on 
this  hill,  no  busy  city  just  a  few  miles  above  this  village,  no  thriving 
Hart  >or  Town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  or  Pequot,  River,  but  as  far  as 
eye  could  reach  was  the  boundless  forest,  interspersed  here  and  there¬ 
with  the  small  clearings,  or  Indian  fields.  Here  the  red  man  lived  his 
life;  here  he  hunted,  fished,  and  fought  his  wars;  here  he  lived,  in  total 
ignorance  of  an  alien  race,  who  would  one  day  walk  over  his  paths  and 
fish  in  his  streams.  To  one,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered,  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  alike,  flows,  sympathy 
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and  sentiment  are  divided  about  equally.  When  my  father’s  ancestors 
were  founding  the  town  of  Groton,  my  mother’s  ancestors  were  sharpen¬ 
ing  their  arrow-heads  and  stringing  their  bows  on  Mohegan  Hill.  When 
Uncas  was  making  his  protests  to  the  General  Court  about  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  English,  my  paternal  ancestor  was  wondering  how  near 
the  Pequots  would  come  toward  his  dwelling  on  Poquonnock  plains. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  strange  laws  of  heredity,  we  inherit 
from  a  vast  number  of  forebears,  and  often  in  our  veins  must  flow  the 
blood  of  our  aboriginal  forebears,  and  often  some  thought,  some  act, 
some  mannerism,  must  portray  the  same  thoughts  and  acts  and  man¬ 
nerisms  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  The  black  eyes,  the  black 
hair,  the  high  check  bones  of  one  sister  speak  to  us  of  the  grandmothers 
who  stepped  lightly  over  the  forest’s  soft  carpet,  while  the  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair  of  a  brother  speak  to  us  of  an  ancestor  who,  for  religion’s 
sweet  sake,  left  England  to  cast  his  lot  in  the  strange  new  country,  which 
he  and  his  friends  called,  in  loving  remembrance,  New  England. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-five,  the  year  of  our  beloved  State’s  Tercentenary, 
we  should  have  a  celebration  here  on  Mohegan  Hill;  that  we  should 
build  a  wigwam  here;  that  we  should  turn  our  thoughts  backward,  not 
only  to  the  white  settlers,  but  also  to  those  who  possessed  the  land 
countless  ages  before  the  coming  of  the  English. 

We  can  have  a  Tercentenary  for  the  English  settlers,  but  what  shall 
we  call  the  celebration  for  the  Indians?  No  man  knows  whence  they 
came,  or  so  final  and  conclusive  a  thing  as  the  date  of  their  coming! 
Eor  countless  ages  they  lived  their  simple  nomadic  lives — content  in 
time  of  good  harvests — wanting  very  little,  for  their  wants  were  few, 
and  easily  satisfied.  For  countless  ages  life  moved  on  in  the  same 
manner,  they  did  what  their  ancestors  before  them  had  done.  They 
plied  their  tasks;  they  fought  with  hostile  tribes;  they  listened  to  the 
tales  of  strong  men  of  old;  they  were  satisfied  and  content.  They  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  the  world ;  foreign  complications,  European  wars  and 
rumors  of  war  simply  did  not  exist  for  them.  They  lived  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  on  the  world’s  finest 
continent,  without  knowing  how  large  it  was,  how  boundless  its  re¬ 
sources,  how  important  it  would  become  in  after  years  to  an  old,  old 
world,  encumbered  with  an  old,  old  civilization. 

They  made  few  improvements  on  their  stone  implements;  they 
copied  the  ways  of  their  ancestors  and  it  sufficed  them.  Slowly,  slowly, 
the  Stone  Age  moved  in  America,  slowly  gliding  from  the  old  Stone 
Age  to  the  new.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  looked  down  on  its  slow 
revolutions,  but  a  mighty  change  was  coming,  swift  as  the  returning 
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tide.  One  of  the  great  crises  in  history  was  about  to  open  wide  the  door 
and  rush  in  upon  the  wholly  unprepared  Indian. 

In  1620,  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock;  in  1630,  the 
Puritans  settled  Boston;  in  1635,  Hooker’s  band  traveled  overland  from 
Massachusetts  to  our  beautiful  Connecticut  River  Valley.  Then,  in  rapid 
succession,  settlements  were  made  in  the  country  of  the  Mohegan  and 
of  the  Pequot  tribes.  The  Indians  found  these  new  comers  different  in 
color,  in  dress,  in  speech,  in  mannerisms,  and  quite  different  in  dealing 
in  lands.  At  first  they  were  amazed  at  the  appeareance  of  the  new 
comers.  Soon  they  came  to  imitate  them. 

With  the  remarkable  facility  which  the  human  mind  has  for  adjust¬ 
ing  itself  to  drastic  changes,  the  Indians  started  to  move  out  of  the 
Stone  Age,  and,  by  imitation,  enter  the  age  in  which  the  English  moved. 
We  find  Uncas,  Chief  of  the  Mohegans,  to  whom  land  must  have  been 
the  cheapest  thing  he  knew  of,  early  entangled  in  lawsuits  and  court 
proceedings  and  petitions,  couched  in  most  extraordinary  language, 
written  in  so  English  a  manner,  by  such  English  Englishmen,  and  cleverly 
sealed  with  "Uncas — His  Mark”!  God  save  the  Mark! 

Could  he  have  known  what  these  clever  pen  and  ink  marks  really 
signified!  Could  he  have  known  what  acres  of  land  meant,  or  miles 
in  English  terms?  How  blithely  he  deeded  away  his  best  lands  by  the 
thousand  acres!  Then,  too,  hew  ready  he  was  for  a  journey  to  Hartford, 
to  lay  his  claim  before  the  Governor  for  speedy  redress,  little  realizing 
how  binding  a  deed  really  was.  Eormerly  he  had  had  no  need  of  deeds 
and  quit  claims  and  clear  titles.  Now  he  needed  all  his  wits  about  him, 
for  the  Englishmen  had  the  advantage  of  having  come  out  of  the  Stone 
Age  many,  many  centuries  before. 

Time  passed  on  in  its  regular  majestic  course,  the  seasons  came  and 
went,  the  Indians  knew  the  English  had  come  to  stay.  Uncas  thought 
it  the  better  part  of  valor  to  be  friendly  with  certain  groups  of  English¬ 
men,  and  in  many  ways  he  was  able  to  keep  up  his  end  with  them.  But 
the  Indians  saw  their  best  land  taken  over  by  the  white  men,  saw  their 
best  fields  fenced  in  and  claimed  by  strangers,  saw  that  land,  which  they 
held  to  be  as  cheap  as  air,  change  to  a  valuable  asset,  subject  of  many 
a  controversy.  They  saw  the  new  comers  build  frame  houses,  and  soon 
the  Indian  long  houses  gave  way  to  houses  very  like  the  Englishman’s. 
Gradually  they  gave  up  old  ways  of  dress  and  imitated  the  new  comers 
in  matters  of  costume. 

The  years  glided  by.  The  Colonists  lived  through  Indian  Wars  and 
raids,  the  Indians  fought  with  the  Colonists  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Indian  sailors  shipped  before  the  mast  on  Connecticut’s  famous 
ships.  Gradually  they  became  part  of  the  whole  picture  of  civilization, 
instead  of  a  separate  motif  on  the  pattern.  Except  for  the  distinguishing 
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marks  of  race  they  were  fast  losing  their  identity.  White  men  married 
handsome  Indian  girls,  their  children  bore  an  Anglo-Saxon  name  and 
their  children’s  children  often  bore  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  Indian 
ancestors.  But  pride  of  race  is  as  strong  in  the  Indian  as  in  the  English¬ 
man,  and  we,  who  have  Indian  blood  entirely  or  in  part,  can  point  with 
pride  to  cur  ancestors  as  lords  of  their  fields  and  forests,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Barons  of  Runnymede,  long  before  the  coming  to  England 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  ages  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  Great 
Britain. 

Three  hundred  years  are,  like  the  Biblical  thousand,  but  a  day 
compared  with  eternity,  but  the  past  300  years  have  been  filled  with 
historic  scenes  for  Indians  and  Americans.  The  vanquishing  of  one  and 
the  survival  of  the  other,  another  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  White 
race  inhabits  and  dominates  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  made  no  world  progress,  sailed  no  great  ships,  but  the  impression 
they  made  on  America  and  American  literature,  song  and  art,  as  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  white  men,  will  last  forever.  And,  to  those  of  us  who  have 
Indian  blood,  our  ears  will  often  hear  some  far-off  call,  our  souls  will 
often  feel  an  indescribable  longing  for  the  cool  sequestered  forest,  far 
from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife.  We,  who  have  Indian  blood, 
welcome  this  most  distinguished  company  to  our  wigwams,  in  this  year 
of  the  Connecticut  Tercentenary. 

Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple 
Who  have  faith  in  God  and  nature, 

Who  believe,  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms, 

There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not, 

That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 

Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 

Touch  God’s  right  hand  in  that  darkness. 

And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened, 

Listen  to  our  simple  story, 

Listen  to  our  Song  of  Mohegan. 
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ADDRESS 

Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers 

General  Chairman  New  London  Tercentenary  Committees 

As  General  Chairman  of  the  Tercentenary  Committees  of  the  New 
New  London  Area,  which  includes  Montville,  may  1  express  my  gratifi¬ 
cation  upon  hearing  that  you,  my  Mohegan  friends  of  long  standing, 
wished  to  be  identified  with  Connecticut’s  Tercentenary  Celebrations. 
It  was  a  pleasure  also  to  learn  it  was  your  desire  that  I  participate  in  the 
program  of  today.  Our  neighborly  contacts  for  40  years  have  brought 
many  happy  experiences  and  rich  memories. 

Our  first  public  appearance  together  was  on  May  6,  1896,  upon 
the  occasion  of  New'  London’s  250th  Anniversary  of  its  founding.  The 
New  London  Day  said:  "A  distinct  feature  of  the  celebration  today  has 
been  the  little  group  of  Mohegan  Indians  who  were  in  the  especial 
charge  of  Ernest  L.  Rogers,  of  the  committee.  They  were  present  tu 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Winthrop  statue  and  subsequently 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  monument.  The  chief 
rode  in  the  procession,  his  face  painted,  and  wearing  a  head  dress  of 
feathers.  Two  of  the  Indians  were  dressed  in  Indian  costume,  and  one 
of  them  was  mounted.  They  made  an  eloquent  picture,  representing 
the  passing  ol  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  red  men  who  once  inhabited  this 
country,  and  the  all-conquering  advance  of  the  pale  faces.” 

There  were  22  men  and  boys  in  the  company,  with  the  sign  "The 
Last  of  the  Mohegans.”  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  have  their  names, 
which  were:  Lliphalet  Fielding,  Alonzo  Cooper,  Charles  Matthews,  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Fowler,  Edwin  E.  Fowler,  John  L.  Fielding,  Zacheus  Nonesuch, 
Donald  Meech,  Lemuel  Fielding,  Julian  Harris,  John  W.  Quidgeon, 
Burrell  Fielding,  Lloyd  Flarris,  Roscoe  Skeesuchs,  Frank  Fielding,  Nelson 
J.  Congdon,  Lester  Skeesuchs,  W,  W.  Fielding,  Burrell  Quidgeon, 
Everett  Fielding. 

These  22,  with  some  women  members  of  their  families,  numbering 
34  in  all,  and  myself  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  were  guests  at  a 
banquet,  furnished  by  the  late  Flenry  R.  Bond,  who  was  the  trustee  in 
charge  of  the  Mohegan  Church.  You  have  participated  in  several  public 
occasions  since  then,  both  in  New  London  and  Norwich. 

On  January  17,  1899,  Mrs.  Rogers  and  I  attended  the  golden  wed¬ 
ding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lliphalet  Fielding,  at  Mohegan,  in  the  old 
homestead  of  Mr.  Fielding’s  ancestor,  Lucy  Occom  Tantaquidgeon,  the 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Indian  preacher,  Samson  Occom.  On  that  occasion 
I  met  Mr.  Gleason,  the  son  of  "Father”  Gleason,  the  first  minister  of  this 
church,  who  had  formerly  been  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  North 
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America.  A  feature  of  that  occasion  was  the  singing  by  members  of  the 
Fielding  family  and  others,  including  Mrs.  Bela  Peck  Learned  of 
Norwich. 

While  all  of  the  older  generation  which  I  knew  have  passed  away, 
yet  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  there  are  enough  of  you,  although 
only  a  few,  to  again  build  a  birch  tree  wigwam  and  conduct  a  two  days’ 
wigwam  festival,  serving  meals  including  chowder,  succotash,  yokeg, 
and  the  sale  of  both  substantial  and  fancy  articles  as  formerly,  and  all 
of  this  being  done  under  the  management  of  the  Ladies’  Sewing  Society 
of  the  Mohegan  Church.  This  Sewing  Society  was  organized  in  I860, 
with  Mrs.  Delana  Miller  as  the  first  president.  She  was  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  Emma  T.  Baker,  who  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Fowler,  the 
incumbent.  Thus  there  have  been  only  three  presidents  in  73  years. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  society  the  wigwam  festival  was  conducted 
annually  until  the  last  eight  years,  when  the  members  were  too  few 
to  attempt  such  a  large  undertaking.  The  white  birch  wigwam  occupies 
a  large  space  in  front  of  the  church,  and  this  year  the  work  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Burrill  Fielding  with  but  little  assistance.  Your  lay  pastor, 
Herbert  W.  Hicks,  is  deserving  of  commendation  for  his  encouragement 
of  this  Tercentenary  Celebration. 

The  brief  time  at  my  command  will  allow  only  a  glimpse  into  the 
past.  The  two  outstanding  figures  are  Sachem  Uncas,  the  friend  of 
the  white  man,  and  Samson  Occom,  the  first  regularly  examined  and 
ordained  Indian  preacher  and  missionary  to  the  Indians.  While  the 
Indians  naturally  resented  the  white  people  coming  into  their  lands, 
yet  the  far-seeing  Uncas  saw  that  the  preservation  of  the  Mohegans 
would  depend  upon  his  friendliness  to  the  English  if  he  were  attacked 
by  the  Narragansetts  and  Pequots,  and  he  was  always  known  as  a  friend, 
since  he  assisted  the  English  in  capturing  the  Pecjuot  Fort  in  1637. 

Samson  Occom  was  born  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  church,  in 
the  wigwam  of  his  father,  in  1723.  He  was  converted  when  17  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  religion,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport.  Soon  after,  his  mother  went  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock, 
the  minister  in  the  north  parish  of  Lebanon,  asking  that  he  teach  her 
son  to  read.  Occom  went  to  Dr.  Wheelcck’s  home  and  remained  there 
four  years.  He  proved  to  be  a  very  apt  pupil  in  English,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew;  commenced  school  teaching  in  New  London;  then  went  to  the 
Montauk  Indians  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  and  missionary;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Windham  Association  and  examined  and 
ordained  by  the  Suffolk  Presbytery  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.  After  a 
period  as  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians  in  New  York  State,  he  went 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Whitaker  of  Norwich  to  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  to  raise  funds  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Wheelock’s  Indian  Charity 
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School.  He  was  successful  to  the  extent  of  about  £12,000  before  de¬ 
ducting  the  expenses.  The  Indian  school  was  removed  by  Dr.  Wheelock 
from  Lebanon  North  Parish,  known  as  Lebanon  Crank,  to  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire,  and  thereafter  known  as  Dartmouth  College.  Later, 
Occom  founded  a  new  settlement  in  the  rich  lands  of  New  York  State, 
given  to  the  Mohegans  and  their  allies,  where  they  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  "contaminating  influences  of  the  English."  After  Occom’s 
death,  the  Brothertown  Indians,  as  they  were  known,  sold  their  land  and 
emigrated  to  government  lands  awarded  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  Wisconsin,  where  some  of  them  reside  today,  in  a  settle¬ 
ment  known  as  Brotherton. 

It  was  in  the  year  1831  that  Miss  Sarah  Lanman  Huntington  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  funds  from  benevolent  friends  in  Norwich  and 
New  London  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $700,  and  the  present  meeting 
house  was  completed.  She  also  obtained  $500  Irom  the  United  States 
Government  from  the  National  Indian  Fund,  with  which  a  house  was 
built  for  the  school  teacher.  The  position  of  the  minister  ol  the  church  and 
school  teacher  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Anson  Gleason,  whose  picture 
is  now  before  you,  and  who  said  "that  I  can  say  for  a  certainty  that  the 
native  children  are  as  apt  to  learn  as  any  children  I  ever  taught,  and 
bid  fair  for  intelligent  men  and  women."  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the 
chapel,  Miss  Huntington  started  a  day  school  in  the  Fort  Hill  farmhouse, 
and  a  Sunday  School  in  the  heme  of  Lucy  Tantaquidgeon.  She  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Sarah  Breed  of  Norwich  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Raymond 
of  Montville.  Miss  Huntington  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Eh  Smith  of 
the  American  mission  of  Bcyroot,  Syria,  in  1833,  and  died  in  1836. 

Mohegan  was  a  part  of  the  North  Parish  of  the  Town  of  New 
London  until  Montville  was  set  off  in  1786.  It  has  never  contained 
many  houses,  but  its  name  has  been  famed  far  and  near.  I  have  seen 
letters  from  England  addressed  to  Samson  Occom,  Mohegan,  North 
America,  which  reached  their  destination.  Usually  they  were  addressed 
to  him  at  New  London.  When  writing  at  home,  he  headed  his  letters 
either  Mohegan  or  New  London.  The  Mohegans  were  never  a  numerous 
tribe.  Their  preservation  through  all  these  years  was  occasioned  by  their 
cooperation  with  the  English.  They  did  not  originally  live  in  villages, 
but  in  scattered  wigwams  throughout  this  region,  which  was  better 
adapted  to  their  pursuits  of  hunting  and  fishing.  Occom  said  his  father 
was  the  first  to  live  in  the  locality  where  he  was  born.  The  Indians 
used  the  forts  at  Mohegan  and  Shantok  as  rendezvous  for  defense. 

Not  many  of  the  ancient  houses  remain.  The  older  part  of  the 
Tantaquidgeon  house  is  gone,  the  Fort  Hill  house  is  still  standing,  so  are 
the  Matthews,  Dolbeare,  Storey,  and  a  few'  others.  The  house  Samson 
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Occom  built  was  taken  down  in  the  ’80s,  and  the  schoolhouse  removed 
to  that  location  and  used  as  a  residence,  being  occupied  now  by  Henry 
W.  Baker.  At  the  golden  wedding  of  Eliphalet  Fielding,  in  the  old 
Lucy  Occom  and  Tantaquidgeon  homestead  where  he  was  born,  he 
told  me  that,  when  a  small  boy,  there  were  five  generations  living  in 
the  house,  the  oldest  over  100  years  old. 

The  church  has  been  well  preserved  and  through  all  the  years  has 
been  the  religious  and  social  center  of  the  community  for  both  Indians 
and  whites.  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney  wrote  of  it  when  building: 

"Lo!  where  a  savage  fortress  frown’d 
Amid  yon  blood-cemented  ground, 

A  hallowed  dome,  with  peaceful  claim. 

Shall  bear  the  meek  Redeemer’s  name.” 

Miss  Sarah  Lanman  Huntington  started  the  Mohegan  trust  fund 
August  26,  1833,  by  a  deposit  of  $183.24.  General  William  Williams 
of  Norwich  bequeathed  $500,  Mrs.  Harriet  Peck  Williams,  widow  of 
General  Williams,  bequeathed  $1,000.  The  fund  in  1934  amounted  to 
$5,668.64,  and  the  income  is  used  for  the  support  of  the  minister.  There 
is  also  $2,000  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Rogers,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  the  upkeep  of  the  church  property.  There  have  been  four 
trustees,  General  William  Williams,  Henry  R.  Bond,  the  Rev.  J.  Romeyn 
Danforth,  and  the  present  trustee,  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  31  people  of  Indian  blood  residing  at 
Mohegan,  nine  of  whom  are  members  of  the  church.  The  family  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Tantaquidgeon,  with  their  children  and  grand 
children,  constitute  16  of  the  31.  This  family  has  direct  descent  from 
one  of  the  warriors  of  the  first  Uncas,  who  personally  captured  Mian- 
tonomo  in  the  renowned  battle  between  the  Narragansetts  and  Mohegans 
at  Norwich  in  1643.  The  following  lines  by  Mrs.  Sigourney  are  equally 
appropriate: 

Ye  say  they  have  all  passed  away. 

That  noble  race  and  brave, 

That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 
From  off  the  crested  wave; 

But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills. 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore, 

Your  everlasting  rivers  speak 
Their  dialect  of  yore.” 

Mohegan  is  now  famous  as  the  home  of  Miss  Gladys  Tantaquidgeon, 
who  is  in  South  Dakota  on  Indian  affairs  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia.  Last  year  Professor 
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Frank  G.  Speck,  the  Director  of  that  Department,  wrote  me  that  ''Miss 
Gladys  Tantaquidgeon,  of  Mohegan  Hill  Place,  is  the  successor  of  my 
interests  in  Connecticut  Indian  life.”  Her  brother,  Harold,  is  teaching 
woodcraft  to  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  Mohegans  were  patriotic,  and  served  in  all  the  wars  of  our 
country,  which  service  greatly  depleted  their  numbers.  They  are  merging 
into  the  white  race  and  gradually  fading  away.  In  the  not  distant  future, 
The  Last  of  the  Mohegans  will  be  an  inevitable  reality. 


Joint  Tercentenary  Celebration 

NEW  LONDON  AND  GROTON 

COMMEMORATING  154th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BURNING 
OF  NEW  LONDON  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  GROTON  HEIGHTS 
AT  FORT  GRISWOLD,  GROTON  HEIGHTS 

6.00  p.m.,  Friday,  September  6,  1935 

(On  account  of  rain,  exercises  were  postponed  to  Saturday,  September  7) 

WHEN  the  first  outline  of  the  program  of  the  Tercentenary  events 
was  planned  early  in  the  year,  a  joint  celebration  by  the  towns 
of  New  London  and  Groton  was  considered  for  September  6, 
in  Fort  Griswold,  in  commemoration  of  the  1  54th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Groton  Heights  and  the  burning  of  New  London. 

Later,  the  Town  of  Groton  planned  for  an  entire  week  of  events, 
called  Old  Home  Week,  from  August  25  to  31,  and  then  united  with 
New  London  in  celebrating  the  6th  of  September,  which  anniversary 
has  usually  been  observed  through  all  the  years.  Any  series  of  events 
for  the  Tercentenary  Period  would  not  be  complete  without  a  fitting 
observance  of  this  important  local  anniversary. 

On  account  of  the  severe  storm  on  September  6,  the  Celebration 
was  postponed  to  Saturday,  the  7th.  The  New  London  Chairman  re¬ 
quested  Mayor  Cornelius  D.  Twomey  to  present  greetings  from  New 
London,  and  Headmaster  Homer  K.  Underwood  of  Bulkeley  School  was 
asked  to  make  the  address  of  New  London’s  part  in  the  memorable  events 
of  September  6,  1781.  Likewise,  the  Groton  Chairman  invited  First 
Selectman  Charles  T.  Crandall  to  present  the  greetings  and  State  Senator 
C.  C.  Costello  to  deliver  the  address  in  behalf  of  Groton’s  participation. 

PROGRAM 

Charles  E.  White,  Presiding 

GREETINGS— Charles  T.  Crandall,  First  Selectman,  Town  of  Groton 
GREETINGS — Hon.  Cornelius  D.  Twcmey,  Mayor,  City  of  New  London 
ADDRESS,  New  London  on  September  6,  1781  —  Homer  K.  Underwood 
ADDRESS,  Groton  on  September  6,  1781 — Hon.  C.  C.  Costello 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking,  a  band  concert  was  rendered 
by  the  192d  Field  Artillery  Band,  followed  by  fireworks  in  the  evening. 
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ADDRESS 

Homer  K.  Underwood 

The  direful  events  of  September  6,  1781,  have  their  particular 
significance  for  both  Groton  and  New  London.  There  is  also  a  signifi¬ 
cance  of  imperishable  memory,  which  the  consequences  of  that  day  have 
for  both  towns,  and  which,  even  now,  apply  vitally  to  the  more  than 
sixty  million  citizens  of  this  great  nation. 

In  every  chronological  index  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  in  the  title  of  every  book  or  narrative  dealing 
with  the  Revolutionary  War  Period  in  New  England,  the  caption,  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  events  we  memorialize  today,  is  expressed  in  these  words: 
"The  Burning  of  New  London  and  the  Massacre  at  Groton  by  Benedict 
Arnold.” 

What  a  profound  tragedy  for  a  man,  to  have  his  name  forever 
associated  with  such  a  betrayal  of  his  own  country  and  his  own  neighbors. 
However,  everyone  should  realize  by  now,  that  nothing  can  be  added 
to  his  disgrace,  and  nothing  accomplished  toward  restoring  the  precious 
lives  and  the  property  he  destroyed,  by  heaping  opprobium  upon  Arnold's 
name.  It  is  better,  by  far,  to  know  about  the  agony  of  Arnold’s  remorse, 
and  to  think  of  him  pleading,  in  his  dying  moments,  for  the  consolation 
of  seeing  his  old  American  uniform,  and  saying,  "God  forgive  me  for 
ever  putting  on  any  other.” 

The  first  significance  attached  to  this  grim  disaster  of  September 
6,  1781,  which  I  would  mention,  is  the  grave  reality  of  the  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  human  lives,  the  incalculable  influence  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
which  results  from  what  we  call  the  human  equation.  In  addition  to  the 
lives  of  more  than  200  patriots,  we  see  homesteads,  warehouses,  stores, 
public  buildings,  and  God’s  House  of  Prayer,  all  destroyed  because  one 
man’s  honor  and  integrity  proved  counterfeit.  To  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  destiny  of  communities  like  Groton  and  New  London  ol  early 
days,  as  well  as  the  destiny  of  great  areas  of  our  present  population, 
may  depend  upon  the  virtue  and  stability  of  but  one  influential  leader, 
we  might  recall  the  example  of  a  contemporary  officer  of  Benedict 
Arnold.  He  was  the  brave  and  scholarly  General  Reed,  a  Pennsylvanian 
by  birth,  who  directed  the  attack  of  the  American  Army  on  Trenton, 
the  second  passage  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  famous  night  march  upon 
Princeton.  His  military  skill  and  valor  had  also  been  measured  and 
envied  by  the  British.  General  Reed,  likewise,  was  approached  by 
British  emissaries,  similar  to  those  who  bought  Benedict  Arnold.  But 
this  true  soldier  answered  them  by  saying,  "I  am  not  worth  purchasing; 
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but  such  as  I  am,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to 
buy  me.” 

A  careful  study  of  the  significance  of  New  London’s  sad  fate 
when  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  drama  of  that  September  day  in  1781,  sup¬ 
ports  but  one  conclusion,  namely,  that  only  helplessness  and  destruction 
could  possibly  result  from  such  terrifying  surprise.  It  was  about  daylight 
on  the  morning  of  September  6,  when  the  British  fleet  of  about  30 
vessels  was  first  sighted.  The  danger  alarm  of  two  cannon-shots  was 
promptly  sounded.  However,  the  British  gunners  under  Arnold’s  coach¬ 
ing  were  "standing  by”  to  confuse  the  interpretation  of  this  signal  by 
instantly  firing  a  third  and  fourth  cannon  shot  from  one  of  their  own 
ships.  To  the  people  of  the  countryside,  the  cannonading  was  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  that  another  good  prize  was  being  brought  into  the  harbor 
by  Connecticut  privateers. 

Arnold  knew  full  well  that  Fort  Trumbull  was  untenable  if  attacked 
from  the  rear.  He,  therefore,  landed  a  division  of  800  troops,  half  the 
British  force,  at  a  point  near  the  old  lighthouse,  enough  removed  at 
that  time  from  the  town  to  make  the  debarkation  an  effective  piece 
of  strategy.  It  would  require  considerable  effort  and  imagination,  too, 
for  us  to  get  the  picture  of  the  New'  London  settlement  of  that  time. 
Swamps  and  woods  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  which  now 
comprises  the  area  west  from  the  line  of  the  present  Willetts  Avenue. 
Fort  Nonsense,  so  named  because  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  crude 
barrier  of  sods  simulating  the  appearance  of  a  fort,  was  located  on  the 
north  side  of  our  present  Ocean  Avenue,  about  midway  between  Alger 
Place  and  Perry  Street. 

From  Arnold,  the  English  also  learned  about  the  location  and 
instability  of  this  outpost,  and  immediately  after  landing  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment  of  troops  was  sent  up  the  road  to  seize  Fort  Nonsense,  as  w'ell 
as  to  anticipate  any  American  defenders  arriving  from  the  outlying 
districts  in  the  north.  The  fort  w'ith  its  six  small  cannon  was  easily 
taken.  A  detachment  wras  then  sent  up  Blackball  Street  to  seize  the 
six-pounder  cannon  which  stood  on  Manwaring  Hill.  The  main  body, 
under  cover  of  an  advanced  post,  commanded  by  General  Upham,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  course  from  Town  Hill  to  Vauxhall  Street,  and  thence  through 
Hempstead  Street  to  the  elevation  know'n  as  Prospect  Hill.  Arnold, 
who  accompanied  this  main  body,  now-’  saw'  the  successful  completion 
of  his  plan  to  enter  his  troops  at  both  ends  of  the  town.  A  mound  in 
Ye  Town’s  Ancientest  Bu rial  1  Ground  near  Hempstead  Street  marks  the 
exact  spot  w'here  Arnold  stood  to  observe  the  action  of  the  British  forces, 
both  in  New'  London  and  at  Fort  Griswold. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress,  the  capture  of  Fort  Trum¬ 
bull  w'as  achieved  in  a  victory  by  the  powder  of  four  companies  of  regular 
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British  troops,  augmented  by  one  company  of  refugees  against  just  23 
New  London  patriots.  There  could  have  been  no  other  sequel  to  this 
land  attack,  even  if  the  defenders  had  numbered  20  times  as  many  men, 
for  the  fort  was  only  a  block  of  batteries  facing  the  water  on  three  sides. 

The  example  of  these  23  heroes  who  relinquished  a  hopeless  situa¬ 
tion  to  take  boats  and  cross  the  river,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  ships, 
to  join  the  defenders  of  Fort  Griswold,  will  forever  redound,  not  only 
to  their  personal  honor,  but  to  the  credit  of  our  City  of  New  London. 
In  this  episode  of  the  invasion,  we  also  find  a  profound  significance 
in  the  spirit  of  comradeship  of  the  two  towns,  and  in  the  dedication 
of  their  lives  to  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  independence. 

I  mention  this  because  there  are  persons  who  have  spoken  in  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  conduct  of  New  London  people  during  these  hours  of 
turmoil.  Such  detractors  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  contingencies 
of  the  occasion.  The  British  were  landing  troops  before  the  townspeople 
were  generally  aware  of  what  was  impending.  The  picture  of  the 
confusion,  the  touching  scenes  of  families — some  of  them  with  members 
who  were  sick  or  aged— fleeing  from  their  homes  and  frantically  trying 
to  save  their  chattels;  this  has  all  been  so  graphically  portrayed  in  the 
account  of  that  day  by  Miss  Caulkins  in  her  History  of  New  London. 
that  no  fair  minded  person  could  ever  find  justification  for  impugning 
the  valor  and  patriotism  of  these  men  and  women.  It  is  true  there  were 
some  Royalists  among  the  inhabitants,  as  there  were  Royalists  in  Groton 
and  in  every  New  England  town.  Men  who  were  not  assisting  their 
wives  and  children  in  finding  places  of  safety,  were  ready  to  dispute 
every  inch  of  ground  with  the  advancing  Red  Coats,  but  they  were 
unorganized,  and  they  were  without  any  recognized  leader. 

Another  significance  belonging  to  this  day,  so  fateful  in  local  history, 
was  the  fact  that,  while  the  English  had  set  out  with  one  great  objective, 
they  were  also  exactly  informed  regarding  the  execution  of  their  plans. 
The  objective  was  to  capture  our  ships  and  their  cargoes  in  the  harbor, 
and  to  pillage  or  destroy  the  storehouses  near  the  river  bank.  I  think 
most  persons  will  agree,  that  New  London's  defense  is  creditably  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  the  English  failed  in  the  major  part  of  their  objective, 
and  had  to  resort  in  their  frenzy  to  pitiless  arson. 

And  what  an  orgy  of  braggadocio  and  revenge  was  the  result.  The 
division  under  Arnold  and  General  Upham,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
followed  the  route  from  Manwaring  Hill  through  Hempstead  Street  to 
Prospect  Hill.  "The  torch  of  destruction,”  to  quote  Miss  Caulkins,  "was 
first  lighted  at  the  Town  Mill.  From  thence  a  detachment  of  the  enemy 
went  on  to  Winthrop’s  Neck,  scouring  the  whole  point,  destroying  the 
battery,  shipping,  warehouses,  and  family  homesteads.  Buildings  and 
homes  on  both  sides  ol  Main  Street  met  a  similar  fate.  On  the  east  side 
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of  the  street  the  custom  house,  various  shops  of  merchandise,  mechanic 
shops  and  warehouses,  with  all  the  beating  and  lumber,  were  involved 
in  a  long  line  of  destruction.  On  the  Parade  all  was  destroyed.  The 
market  wharf,  the  old  magazine  and  battery,  the  Court  House,  jail, 
the  Episcopal  Church,  shops  and  dwelling  houses,  were  soon  a  heap 
of  ashes.” 

At  the  south  end  of  the  town,  the  burning  was  probably  started 
simultaneously  by  the  division  of  the  enemy’s  troops  under  Captains 
Beckwith  and  Stapleton,  which  had  taken  Fort  Trumbull.  "Through 
the  whole  of  Bank  Street,”  writes  Miss  Caulkins,  "where  were  some 
of  the  best  mercantile  stands  and  the  most  valuable  dwelling  houses 
in  the  town,  the  torch  of  vengeance  made  a  clean  sweep.  No  building 
of  any  importance  was  left  on  either  side  of  the  street.” 

Both  Arnold  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  official  reports  to  England, 
admit  the  great  losses  inflicted  by  fire  with  the  excuse,  however,  that 
such  devastation  was  really  not  intended,  but  resulted  from  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder  in  storehouses  as  well  as  from  a  change  of  wind  which 
was  responsible  for  spreading  the  flames.  Charles  Allyn,  in  his  collection 
of  official  reports,  enumerates  and  identifies  a  total  of  143  buildings 
that  were  destroyed  by  fire,  including  31  stores,  18  shops,  nine  public 
buildings,  and  65  homes  containing  97  families.  The  actual  value  of 
property  losses  in  this  fire,  as  recognized  by  State  authority  in  1792, 
amounted  to  $204,697. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  English  returned  to  their 
ships.  The  rising  sun,  which  had  shone  upon  these  peaceful  neighboring 
towns,  was  sinking  low  in  the  western  sky,  leaving  a  scene  of  bitter 
anguish  and  desolation  for  night  to  cover  with  her  kindly  shroud  of 
darkness.  It  is  important  for  us,  who  are  so  long  removed  from  this 
closing  scene,  to  catch  the  true  meaning  of  the  eight  or  nine  hours,  which, 
in  outward  form  and  fury,  left  only  the  evidence  of  defeat  and  death. 
We  shall  not  find  this  lesson  in  the  moaning  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
heroes  in  Fort  Griswold,  nor  in  the  smoking  ruins  of  New  London, 
unless  we  see  in  these  experiences  the  exemplification  of  the  noble  ideals 
which  these  soldier-citizens  defended  even  unto  death,  thus  making 
their  suffering  and  their  sacrifice  the  inspiration  for  posterity  to  carry 
on,  with  still  greater  zeal,  in  the  reconstruction  of  these  towns,  and  the 
safeguarding  of  their  civic  institutions. 

We  can  picture  the  gray-haired  men  and  women,  who  had  been 
taken  to  places  of  safety,  returning  to  New  London  the  next  morning, 
to  join  the  company  of  surviving  stalwart  youth,  and  uniting  with  them 
in  a  solemn  rededication  of  their  minds  and  their  bodies,  to  this  work 
of  rebuilding  their  homes,  and  restoring  their  community  life  and 
government.  To  find  the  true  significance  of  the  burning  of  New  Lon- 
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don  of  1781,  we  need  only  to  look  with  our  eyes  and  our  minds  upon 
New  London  of  1935,  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Connecticut, 
noted  for  its  artistic  homes,  its  civic  advancement,  and  above  all,  as  a 
city  of  happy  progressive  Americans,  devoted  to  the  principles  and 


I.  Magazine.  2.  Sal  lee- Port,  et  cetera.  3.  Ditch  leading  to  battery  below.  T 
F.mbrazine  where  Major  Montgomery  fell.  3.  Barracks.  6.  Well.  8,  9.  Points 
where  the  light  company  of  the  -10th  entered.  10.  Guns  that  harrassed  the  enemy. 

II.  Ravelin.  P.  A  rock  not  cut  away,  which  gives  an  entrance  into  the  work. 
From  E  to  F  round  the  sides  D,  C,  and  B  the  work  is  fraised.  On  the  curtain  A 
to  the  angle  F  was  a  barbette  battery.  H  is  at  the  southeast  corner.  F  is  at  the 

southwest  corner. 


ideals  which  are  the  precious  legacy  of  the  patriots  who  died  in  the 
defense  of  Groton  and  New  London  1  5d  years  ago. 

Speaking  as  the  representative  ol  New  London  on  this  anniversary 
program,  may  1  pay  a  final  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  23  brave 
defenders  of  Fort  Trumbull,  who  crossed  the  river  under  shot  and 
shell  to  fight  with  your  valiant  heroes  here  in  Fort  Griswold.  All  of 
them  were  comparatively  young  men.  Ten  ol  them,  including  Captain 
Shapley,  were  killed  in  the  Groton  Fort.  I  cannot  help  but  think  how 
the  keenest  mental  torture  was  added  to  their  physical  suffering,  as  dying 
they  must  have  turned  their  eyes  toward  their  home  town  across  the 
river,  only  to  see  the  sky  still  dark  with  smoke,  and  to  realize  that  even 
their  homes  were  in  extreme  peril.  A  firm  belief  in  immortality  was 
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their  last  consolation,  as  it  is  our  present  assurance  in  thinking  of  them 
as  supremely  happy  in  their  life  eternal.  And  are  we  not  justified  in 
cherishing  the  thought,  on  this  anniversary  evening  of  their  triumphant 
death,  that  they  are  just  now  looking  down  from  paradise  upon  this 
fairest  city  of  the  State,  which  was  once  their  own  New  London? 

ADDRESS 

Hon.  C.  C.  Costello 

I  understand  that  my  part  on  the  program  is  to  give  a  recital  of 
events  occurring  in  Groton  on  September  6,  1781.  The  story  of  the 
Battle  of  Groton  Heights  has  often  been  told,  and  the  different  historical 
recollections  differ  very  little  in  the  recital  of  facts.  It  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  darkest  day  in  the  history  of  Groton,  and  the  deeds  of  heroism, 
as  exemplified  by  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  fort,  parallel  the  other 
great  deeds  of  history. 

Events  were  shaping  themselves  in  a  manner  which  was  big  with 
fate  lor  the  town.  The  British  fleet  arrived  at  a  point  off  the  Long 
Island  shore,  opposite  New  London,  on  the  evening  of  September  5, 
but  owing  to  the  unfavorable  wind,  the  ships  were  compelled  to  so 
maneuver  that  they  were  unable  to  reach  New  London  until  after 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  September  6: 

At  the  break  of  day,  the  lookouts  at  the  fort  discovered  a  fleet  ol  24 
ships  heading  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  alarm  guns  were 
immediately  fired  to  warn  the  militia  in  the  surrounding  towns.  Colonel 
William  Lcdyard,  who  was  in  command  of  the  forts  in  the  district, 
was  in  New  London  early  in  the  morning  and  sent  couriers,  first  to 
Governor  Trumbull  at  Lebanon,  telling  him  of  the  danger,  and  then 
sent  word  to  the  commanders  of  the  different  militia  organizations  in 
the  vicinity,  calling  for  aid. 

He  then  crossed  the  river  to  Fort  Griswold,  where,  in  command  of 
1  50  men,  he  awaited  the  assault  of  nearly  800.  As  he  embarked  on  the 
boat  at  New  London  to  cross  to  Groton,  he  remarked  to  friends,  "If 
I  must  today  lose  honor  or  life,  you,  who  know  me  well,  know  which 
it  will  be.’’  About  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  Benedict  Arnold  landed 
with  a  portion  of  his  forces  at  a  point  near  the  lighthouse  below  New 
London,  and  marched  to  the  town  with  slight  opposition. 

The  command  was  given  to  the  renegade  Benedict  Arnold,  who, 
not  long  before,  returned  from  a  similar  expedition  to  Virginia.  It  is  not 
known  whether  his  leading  the  attack  on  New  London  and  vicinity 
was  one  of  his  own  seeking,  or  whether  he  was  chosen  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  neighborhood. 
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Captain  Adam  Shapley  was  the  commander  at  Fort  Trumbull,  but 
this  was  only  a  water  battery,  manned  by  only  23  men,  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  Captain  Shapley  withdrew  his  garrison,  and, 
in  three  boats,  started  to  cross  the  river  to  render  aid  to  Fort  Griswold. 

At  the  same  time,  a  force  of  800  men,  all  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lyre,  was  landed  at  Eastern  Point.  The  command 
to  advance  was  given,  and  at  1 1  o’clock  the  column  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Eyre  had  arrived  under  the  shelter  of  the  Rocky 
HeigJit,  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  near  the  present  burying  ground, 
and  the  column  under  Major  Montgomery  was  located  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  fort,  to  the  northeast. 

A  flag  was  sent  to  the  fort,  demanding  unconditional  surrender. 
This  flag  was  met  a  short  distance  from  the  fort  by  one  sent  out  by 
Colonel  Ledyard,  to  whom  the  demand  was  submitted.  After  a  con¬ 
ference  with  his  officers,  he  returned  the  reply  that  the  fort  would  not 
be  given  up. 

Soon  after,  a  second  demand  came,  coupled  with  the  threat  that, 
if  they  were  compelled  to  take  the  fort  by  storm,  they  would  put  martial 
law  in  force.  Colonel  Ledyard’s  answer  to  this  was  that  he  would  not 
give  up  the  fort,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  might.  Upon  receiving 
this  answer,  the  enemy  moved  at  once  to  the  assault.  The  defenders 
of  the  fort  met  the  assault  with  a  charge  of  gunfire,  which  made  great 
havoc  in  their  ranks,  and  caused  them  to  separate  into  different  divisions. 
Colonel  Eyre,  in  command,  was  wounded  during  the  fighting  in  the 
ditch,  before  the  troops  had  effected  a  lodgement  on  the  wall. 

Through  superior  numbers,  they  finally  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  fort;  the  defense  was  heroic,  but  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  numbers,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
enemy  would  force  their  way  over  the  wall. 

Major  Montgomery,  second  in  command,  was  killed  as  he  was 
scaling  the  wall  over  the  southwest  corner.  Meanwhile,  the  garrison 
was  caught  between  two  fires,  the  divisions  of  the  enemy  entering  on 
the  north  side  just  about  the  same  time  that  entrance  was  gained  on 
the  south. 

Colonel  Ledyard,  seeing  that  further  resistance  was  useless,  ap¬ 
proached  the  officer  in  command  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  the  hilt 
extended  towards  the  officer  in  token  of  surrender.  The  officer  demanded, 
"Who  commands  this  fort?”  to  which  Ledyard  replied:  '"I  did,  but  you 
do  now.” 

The  officer,  accepting  the  proffered  sword,  plunged  it  into  Ledyard’s 
breast,  and  he  fell  forward  dead.  Who  the  officer  was  that  committed 
this  dastardly  deed  remains  in  doubt  until  this  day.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  it  was  Major  Bromfield  of  the  British  Army,  who  succeeded 
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to  the  command  on  the  death  of  Major  Montgomery,  though  tradition 
ascribes  it  to  Captain  Beckwith  of  the  New  Jersey  Loyalists.  "Some 
of  the  British  officers  knew  the  guilty  man.  They  did  not  punish  him 
even  by  the  shame  of  publicity.  Let  them  share  the  dishonor." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Ledyard,  historians  agree 
that  the  loss  of  the  defenders  of  the  fort  had  been  not  more  than  five 
or  six  killed  and  20  wounded,  but  the  death  of  Colonel  Ledyard  started 
unrestricted  slaughter.  The  wounded  were  bayoneted  as  they  lay  upon 
the  ground,  some  knocked  down  with  the  butts  of  muskets  and  trampled 
to  death.  Everywhere  was  death  and  destruction. 

Both  Stark’s  History  of  Groton  and  Miss  Caulkin’s  History  of  New 
Loud  oil  testified  to  the  butchery  carried  on  by  the  invaders,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  efforts  of  the  British  officers  in  command  that  they 
were  able  to  stop  the  slaughter.  When  at  last  the  slaughter  and  havoc 
were  over,  81  of  the  garrison  lay  dead  and  more  than  half  of  the 
remainder  was  severely  wounded.  Scarcely  one  was  left  that  had  not 
received  some  sort  of  injury. 

Such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  able  to  walk  were  marched  to  the 
river  bank,  and  then  sent  aboard  the  British  transport.  Survivors  were 
carried  into  the  house  of  Ensign  Ebenezer  Avery  and  were  left  there, 
Ebenezer  Ledyard  being  taken  as  a  hostage. 

The  loss  of  the  defenders  of  Fort  Griswold  was:  88  killed,  52 
wounded;  140  out  of  156.  The  loss  of  the  British  has  never  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  Arnold’s  official  report  acknowledged  a  loss  of  48  killed  and 
145  wounded.  This  number  testifies  to  the  brave  and  stubborn  defense 
given  by  the  defenders  of  the  fort. 

For  many  years  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Groton  Heights  was 
celebrated  with  sad  solemnity,  and  finally  public  sentiment  crystallized 
to  a  point  that  a  monument,  or  some  enduring  memorial,  be  erected  to 
the  heroes  of  the  Battle  of  Groton  Heights. 

A  lottery  for  the  purpose  was  granted  by  the  Legislature.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  September  6,  1826,  the  monument  completed  in 
1830.  In  the  centennial  year  1881,  alterations  were  made  to  the  monu¬ 
ment,  enclosing  the  top  and  increasing  the  height  to  134  feet.  A  suitable 
inscription  explains  the  object  of  the  memorial,  and  a  marble  tablet  gives 
the  list  of  men  who  fell  at  Fort  Griswold,  September  6,  1781. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  giving  of  the  names  of  all  those  gallant 
defenders,  but  their  names  are  inscribed  upon  the  archives  of  time, 
and  no  words  of  mine  could  pay  proper  tribute  to  those  brave  women, 
old  and  young,  who  assisted  in  caring  for,  and  rendering  aid  to  the 
wounded  and  the  dying.  And  their  names,  while  not  upon  any  marble 
tablets,  are  inscribed  forever  upon  the  tablets  of  love  and  memory.  And 
so  it  is  proper  and  fitting  that  we  pay  all  due  honor  to  the  heroes  of 
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that  time,  and  for  their  contribution  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  as  a 
part  of  its  300  years  of  glorious  history. 

And  I  can  only  close  by  stating  a  part  of  the  original  inscription 
that  was  on  the  monument:  "These  names  deserve  to  be  perpetuated  in 
history  and  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  generations  yet  unborn.” 
These  men  counted  their  lives  not  dear  when  the  liberties  of  their 
country  were  at  stake,  but  freely  gave  their  all  in  defense  of  their  homes 
and  families.  All  honor  to  them! 


Court*  t)  of  Ain.  Ellen  A  .  II '\itrou\ 

New  London  County  Court  House,  178-1,  Huntington  Street, 

opposite  the  Library. 
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The  U.  S.  Navy’s  Contribution  to 
Connecticut’s  Tercentenary 

September  16-21,  1935 

THE  State  Tercentenary  Commission,  through  its  Director  ol 
Celebration,  Albert  R.  Rogers,  requested  the  U.  S.  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  to  send  some  warships  to  Connecticut  in  the  State’s  Tercen¬ 
tenary  year,  so  that  citizens  ol  the  State  could  visit  the  ships,  and  asked 
that  the  ships  come  to  New  London  for  this  City’s  chief  celebration  on 
June  6.  There  were  no  warships  on  this  coast  at  that  time,  but  later 
the  U.  S.  Navy  contributed  to  the  State’s  Tercentenary  by  sending  three- 
destroyers  to  New  London  to  remain  here  for  the  week  of  September 
16  to  21. 

As  the  olheers  and  crews  ol  these  ships  were  the  guests  of  the 
State,  the  New  London  Chairman  immediately  communicated  with 
Director  Rogers,  asking  the  wishes  of  the  Commission  and  stating  that 
heretofore  New  London  committees  had  successfully  handled  like  situa¬ 
tions  when  ships  from  the  Navy  officially  visited  this  port.  The  Service 
Relations  Committee  of  the  New'  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  headed 
by  O.  Pomeroy  Robinson,  Jr.,  was  designated  by  Ezekiel  Spitz,  President 
of  the  Chamber,  to  take  charge  of  the  necessary  entertainment  in  behalf 
of  the  State  Commission.  The  other  members  ol  the  Committee  were 
William  L.  Apley,  William  Brill,  Prank  V.  Chappell,  Waldo  E.  Clarke, 
Thomas  B.  Congdon,  Allan  D.  Colvin,  Cornelius  C.  Costello,  Richard 
R.  Morgan,  Samuel  M.  Prentis,  L.  Tracy  Sheffield,  Arthur  H.  Slums, 
and  Thomas  E.  Troland.  This  Committee  met  with  General  Chairman 
Rogers  of  the  local  Tercentenary  Committees  and  Mr.  Albert  R.  Rogers 
of  Hartford,  and  made  plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests. 

The  State  Commission,  through  Mr.  Albert  R.  Rogers,  invited  the 
officers  to  Hartford  for  luncheon  with  the  Governor,  members  of  the 
State  Commission,  and  a  reception  committee  of  New'  London  residents, 
on  Thursday,  September  19.  The  party  left  this  City  at  noon  in  private- 
automobiles.  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  D.  Sullivan,  the  ranking  officer, 
and  Mrs.  Sullivan  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Rogers. 
Other  officers  in  the  party  included  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Strong,  Jr.,  and 
Lieutenant  P.  E.  Heerbrandt  from  the  Tillman ;  Lieutenant  Commander 
S.  LI.  Hurt,  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Hamilton  and  Ensign  D.  R.  Stephan  from 
the  Badger;  and  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  W.  Fleming,  Lieutenant  D. 
W.  Johnston,  Lieutenant  C.  C.  Hoffner,  Lieutenant  W.  F.  E.  Loftin,  M.C., 
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Lieutenant  G.  W.  Bailey,  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Wright  and  Ensign  L.  J. 
Stone  from  the  Jacob  Jones.  Others  attending  from  this  city  included 
Mayor  Cornelius  D.  Tvvomcy,  Director  of  Finance  Carey  Congdon, 
acting  City  Manager,  and  Mrs.  Congdon,  Councilor  Alton  T.  Miner  and 
Mrs.  Miner,  Miss  Elizabeth  Roath,  Assistant  Town  Clerk;  Waldo  E. 
Clarke,  Resident  Engineer  at  the  State  Pier;  and  Orvin  G.  Andrews, 
Second  Vice-President  of  the  New  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
representing  President  Spitz.  The  entire  party  was  first  received  at  the 
Governor’s  office  and  was  formally  welcomed  at  the  luncheon  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wilbur  L.  Cross  and  Colonel  Samuel  H.  Fisher,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Tercentenary  Commission.  The  response  was  by  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  W.  D.  Sullivan.  After  an  enjoyable  luncheon  at  the  Hartford 
Club,  where  the  visiting  guests  were  presented  with  Tercentenary  medal¬ 
lions,  they  returned  to  New  London. 

The  officers  of  the  Navy  destroyers  Tillman,  Badger,  and  Jacob 
Jones,  here  as  the  Government’s  contribution  to  the  Tercentenary  of 
Connecticut,  were  entertained  on  Saturday,  the  21st,  at  an  informal 
luncheon  at  the  Lighthouse  Inn.  The  luncheon  was  arranged  by  request 
of  the  State  Tercentenary  Commission  by  the  Service  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  largely  attended 
not  only  by  local  residents  but  also  by  Colonel  E.  J.  Cullen  and  Major 
Hoge  of  Fort  H.  G.  Wright;  Commander  E.  D.  Jones,  Superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy;  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  W.  Paige  and 
Commander  H.  Gordon  Donald,  inspectors  at  the  plant  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Co.;  and  Congrcssman-at-Large  William  M.  Citron  of  Middle- 
town;  there  were  150  present.  President  Ezekiel  Spitz  of  the  New 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  welcomed  the  gathering  and  introduced 
Chief  Justice  William  M.  Maltbie  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
General  Chairman  Rogers  presented  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
three  destroyers  copies  of  books  Connecticut' s  Naval  OJJice  at  New 
London  During  the  War  oj  the  American  Revolution  and  also  Life  on  a 
New  London  Whaler,  for  use  in  the  libraries  of  the  destroyers. 

After  Albert  R.  Rogers,  the  Connecticut  Tercentenary  Director,  had 
told  of  the  many  observances  throughout  the  State,  Captain  Thomas 
Withers,  commanding  the  Submarine  Base,  invited  all  the  guests  to  the 
Navy  Relief  Society  Bazaar  at  the  Submarine  Base. 
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Religious  Observance  Day 

October  13,  1935 

THE  Stare  Tercentenary  Commission,  realizing  the  appropriateness 
of  an  observance  of  a  Colonial  Sabbath,  appointed  local  com¬ 
mittees  for  that  purpose  and  requested  the  Governor  to  appoint 
a  day  in  October.  This  was  done  by  Governor  Cross  in  naming  Sunday, 
October  6,  by  proclamation.  On  account  of  the  6th  falling  upon  the 
Jewish  Day  of  Atonement,  it  was  decided  by  the  local  committee  to 
postpone  the  occasion  to  October  13  so  that  all  denominations  could 
participate.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Rev.  J.  Romeyn  Danforth, 
Chairman,  Rabbi  Samuel  S.  Ruderman,  Rev.  Fr.  Edward  J.  Brennan, 
and  Ernest  E.  Rogers,  Ex-officio. 


ORDER  OF  SERVICE 


RELIGIOUS  OBSERVANCE 


Buell  Hall,  at  8.00  p.  m. 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  PROCLAMATION— Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers 
HYMN— "O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past” 


O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 

Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast, 
And  our  eternal  home! 

Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne 
Thy  saints  have  dwelt  secure; 
Sufficient  is  Thine  arm  alone, 

And  our  defense  is  sure. 

Before  the  hills  in  order  stood. 

Or  earth  received  her  frame, 

From  everlasting  Thou  art  God, 

To  endless  years  the  same. 

INVOCATION— Rabbi  Samuel  S. 


A  thousand  ages  in  Thy  sight 
Are  like  an  evening  gone; 

Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  night 
Before  the  rising  sun. 

Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream, 

Bears  all  its  sons  away: 

They  fly,  forgotten  as  a  dream 
Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 

Be  Thou  our  guard  while  life  shall  last, 
And  our  eternal  home.  Amp.n. 

Ruderman 


ANTHEM— "Glorious  is  Thy  Name,”  Mozart 

Glorious  is  Thy  name,  Almighty  Lord,  all  the  angels  stand  round  about  Thy 
throne.  Let  all  nations  bow  before  Thee,  and  declare  Thy  wondrous  works. 
We  praise  Thee,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee,  we  adore  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee. 
Lord,  we  adore  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  thank  Thee  tor  Thy  great  glory. 
Heaven  is  Thy  throne,  and  earth  is  Thy  foot-stool,  Thou  art  King  over  all 
the  world.  Glorious  is  Thy  name,  O  Lord.  Blessing  and  honour  be  to  God, 
forever  and  evermore. 
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RESPONSIVE  READING— Dr.  j.  Beveridge  Lee 


Minister  : 

Lord  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place 

In  all  generations, 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 

Or  even  Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 

Even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art  God. 

People : 

Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be  praised: 

And  his  greatness  is  unsearchable. 

Minister:  One  generation  shall  laud  Thy  works  to  another, 


People: 

And  shall  declare  Thy  mighty  acts. 

They  shall  utter  the  memory  of  Thy  great  goodness, 

And  shall  sing  of  Thy  righteousness. 

Minister:  The  Lord  is  gracious  and  merciful, 


People : 

Slow  to  anger  and  abundant  in  loving  kindness. 

The  Lord  is  good  to  all, 

And  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works. 

Minister  : 

All  Thy  works  shall  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  O  Lord, 

And  Thy  saints  shall  bless  Thee. 

People 

They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  Thy  kingdom 

And  talk  of  Thy  power. 

All: 

Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom 

And  Thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations. 

SECOND  RESPONSIVE  READING— Rev.  Oliver  W.  Bell 


Minister  : 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  He  is  good. 

For  Llis  mercy  endureth  forever. 

People : 

Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say  so, 

Whom  He  hath  redeemed  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy; 

And  gathered  them  out  of  the  lands, 

From  the  east,  and  from  the  west, 

From  the  north,  and  from  the  south. 

Minister  : 

They  wandered  in  the  wilderness  in  a  solitary  way; 

They  found  no  city  to  dwell  in. 

People : 

Then  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble. 

And  He  delivered  them  out  of  their  distresses. 

Minister  : 

l  i 

And  He  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way, 

That  they  might  go  to  a  city  of  habitation. 

People  : 

O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness, 

And  for  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men. 

Minister: 

If  ye  thoroughly  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings; 

If  ye  thoroughly  execute  judgment  between  a  man  and  his  neighbor: 
If  ye  oppress  not  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow. 

And  shed  not  innocent  blood,  neither  walk  after  other  gods  to  your 
own  hurt, 

Then  will  1  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place. 

In  the  land  that  I  gave  to  your  fathers, 

From  of  old  tor  evermore. 
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People:  God  be  merciful  to  us  and  bless  us 

And  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us: 

That  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth, 

Thy  salvation  among  all  nations. 

Minister:  Let  all  the  peoples  praise  Thee,  O  God, 

Let  all  the  peoples  praise  Thee. 

People:  O  let  the  nations  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy: 

For  Thou  wilt  judge  the  peoples  with  equity, 
And  govern  the  nations  upon  earth. 


Minister:  Let  the  peoples  praise  Thee,  O  God; 
Let  all  the  peoples  praise  Thee. 


People:  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  bless  us, 

God  shall  bless  us ; 

And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him. 


ANTHEM — "The  Eternal  God  is  Thy  Refuge,”  West 

The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms. 
Israel  then  shall  dwell  in  safety  alone;  the  fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be  upon 
a  land  of  corn  and  w  ine.  Also,  his  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew.  Happy 
art  thou,  O  Israel,  Hallelujah,  Amen. 

ADDRESS,  'The  Third  Day” — Rev.  J.  Romeyn  Danforth 

HYMN  "O  God,  Beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand” 

O  God,  beneath  Thy  guiding  hand, 

Our  exiled  fathers  crossed  the  sea; 

And  when  they  trod  the  wintry  strand. 

With  prayer  and  psalm  they  worshipped  Thee. 

Thou  heard  st  well  pleased,  the  song,  the  prayer: 

Thy  blessing  came;  and  still  its  power 
Shall  onwaud,  through  all  ages,  bear 
The  memory  of  that  holy  hour. 

Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  in  God 
Came  with  those  exiles  o’er  the  waves: 

And  where  their  pilgrim  feet  have  trod, 

The  God  they  trusted  guards  their  graves. 

And  here  Thy  name,  O  God  of  love, 

Their  children’s  children  shall  adore, 

Till  these  eternal  hills  remove, 

And  spring  adorns  the  earth  no  more. 

PRAYER— -Rev.  Joseph  (.  Allen 


BENEDICTION— Rev.  Er.  Edward  J.  Brennan 
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Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Tree  Day 

Tuesday,  October  15,  1935 

IT  is  significant  that  the  first  and  last  events  in  New  London’s 
participation  in  Connecticut’s  Tercentenary  were  tree  planting  days. 
The  \V.  W.  Perkins  Post,  Women’s  Relief  Corps  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  wishing  to  have  a  share  in  the  Tercentenary,  planned 
a  Tree  Planting  Day  for  Tuesday,  October  15,  the  birthday  of  Lewis  L. 
Baker,  the  Commander  of  the  local  G.  A.  R.  post. 

The  plan  was  originated  and  carried  through  by  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Smalley,  Patriotic  Instructor  of  the  Corps,  who  made  arrangements  for 
the  planting  of  a  dogwood  tree  on  the  Grand  Army  lot  in  Cedar  Grove 
Cemetery,  and  obtained  a  brass  tablet  set  on  a  granite  marker  describing 
the  commemoration. 


PROGRAM 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Smalley 
Patriotic  Instructor ,  Women's  Relief  Corps,  Presiding 

AMERICA — A  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 

INVOCATION — Rev.  George  R.  Atha,  Groton,  Assistant  Chaplain, 
G.  A.  R. 

GREETINGS— Mayor  Edwin  B.  Cruise 

REMARKS — Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers,  General  Chairman  New  London 
Tercentenary  Committees 

REMARKS — Lewis  L.  Baker,  Commander  G.  A.  R.  Post 

MUSIC — Section  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Band 

REMARKS — Mrs.  Blanche  Maton,  Watertown,  Department  President 
of  the  Women’s  Relief  Corps 

REMARKS — Ira  Wildman,  Waterbury,  former  State  Commander,  G. 
A.  R. 

TREE  PLANTING 

STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER  —  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy  Band 
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In  the  evening  the  Women’s  Relief  Corps  served  a  supper  in  Union 
Lodge  Hall.  The  speakers,  out-of-town  guests,  and  representatives  from 
local  patriotic  organizations  were  present.  Mrs.  Carrie  Angeles,  President 
of  the  local  Corps,  was  toastmaster.  The  local  G.  A.  R.  Post  now  consists 
of  three  members:  Lewis  L.  Baker,  aged  90;  George  W.  Meyer,  aged 
94;  and  Benjamin  F.  Judd,  aged  101. 
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Official  Program 

On  the  first  official  program  of  April  4,  appeared  the  following 

outline  of  the  proposed  observances  for  the  entire  season  for  New 

London.  There,  also,  was  printed  the  outline  program  for  the  New 

London  Area,  in  so  far  as  the  items  had  been  reported  to  the  Chairman. 

Both  of  these  programs  were  printed  on  the  official  programs  issued  for 

the  several  celebrations. 

NEW  LONDON  PROGRAM 

APRIL  4  (THURSDAY) — Tree  Planting  of  an  authenticated  Grand- 
scion  of  the  Washington-Cambridge  Elm  on  the  grounds  of  the 
New  London  County  Historical  Society.  The  Shaw  Mansion,  home 
of  the  Society,  was  Connecticut’s  Naval  Office  at  New  London 
during  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution. 

MAY  6  (MONDAY) — New  London’s  289th  birthday;  wreath  to  be 
laid  on  Winthrop’s  statue  with  appropriate  exercises  by  New  Lon¬ 
don  organizations. 

MAY  1  i  TO  OCTOBER  1 5 — Exhibitions  open  the  entire  season: 

Lyman  Allyn  Museum,  Shaw  Mansion,  Colonial  Home  and  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  New  London  County  Historical  Society;  Whaling 
Exhibition,  Museum  of  the  Mariners  Savings  Bank;  Old  Town 
Mill  on  Main  Street,  Old  Nathan  Hale  Schoolhouse  on  Huntington 
Street,  Jibboom  Club  No.  1  on  Bank  Street. 

MAY  19  (SUNDAY) — -Observance  of  National  Maritime  Day  with 
Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross  of  Connecticut  and  Governor  Eugene 
Talmadgc  of  Georgia,  participating.  The  first  observance  of  Mari¬ 
time  Day  in  this  country  was  held  in  New  London  two  years  ago, 
before  the  day  was  officially  recognized. 

MAY  19  to  25 — Foreign  Trade  Week.  Details  to  be  arranged  by  the 
Maritime  Committee. 

]LJNE  2  (SUNDAY) — Celebration  in  memory  of  Connecticut’s  Early 
Printers  under  auspices  of  the  New  London  Allied  Families  Asso¬ 
ciation,  composed  of  Connecticut  families.  Thomas  Short  of  New 
London,  the  first  printer  in  the  Connecticut  Colony,  and  the  Green 
family  of  New  London  will  receive  special  recognition.  The  exer¬ 
cises  will  be  held  at  Connecticut  College. 
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JUNE  6  (THURSDAY)— Narhan  Hale  Day.  All  New  London  Ter¬ 
centenary  events  center  in  this  day.  Unveiling  of  the  MacMonnies 
statue  of  Nathan  Hale  in  Williams  Park.  The  MacMonnies  statue 
is  a  duplicate  of  the  one  in  City  Hall  Park,  New  York,  and  is  the 
gift  of  the  Connecticut  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  pedestal  is  the  gift  of  the  City  of  New  London.  The  Society 
and  the  City  thus  unite  in  making  their  contribution  toward  Con¬ 
necticut’s  Tercentenary. 

Also  the  observance  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
high  school  or  secondary  education  in  America. 

JULY  14  (SUNDAY  12:30) — Memorial  Service.  Placing  of  a  wreath 
at  statue  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  Connecticut’s  most  distinguished 
Soldier-Hero.  A  tribute  by  the  Department  ot  the  Connecticut 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  during  its  15th 
Annual  Encampment  as  its  participation  in  Connecticut’s  Tercen¬ 
tenary. 

SEPTEMBER  6  (FRIDAY) — Commemoration  of  154th  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Groton  Heights  and  the  burning  of  New  London. 

OCTOBER  5  AND  6  (SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY)  -Connecticut 
Sabbath.  Regular  Services  in  Churches  and  Synagogues. 


NEW  LONDON  AREA  PROGRAM 

JUNE  17  TO  29  Montville.  Exhibitions.  Colonial  houses  open  for 
inspection.  Pageant. 

JULY  27  TO  31  AND  AUGUST  5  TO  10— Old  Lyme  Celebration. 
Colonial  houses  open  for  inspection — Phoebe  Noyes  Library,  Lyme 
Guild,  Old  Lyme  Schoolhouse--  August  5  to  10  inclusive.  August 
10,  afternoon  and  evening — Historical  Scenes,  Chorus,  Supper, 
Costume  Ball.  Exhibitions — Lyme  Art  Gallery  open  July  27  to  31 
inclusive. 

AUGUST  12  TO  17- — East  Lyme.  Exhibitions  in  the  Lee  House — 
Museum  of  the  East  Lyme  Historical  Society.  Colonial  houses  open 
for  inspection. 

AUGUST  1 6  (FRIDAY) — East  Lyme.  Pageant.  Reenactment  of  Bride 
Brook  Wedding,  1646. 
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AUGUST  25  TO  31 — The  Town  of  Groton,  including  Groton  Borough, 
and  the  Villages  of  Mystic,  Noank  and  Poquonnoc  Bridge.  Old 
Home  Week.  Historic  houses  will  be  open  for  inspection.  Fort 
Griswold  and  Groton  Monument  open  continuously  and  Museum 
in  Groton  Monument  House  open  May  14  to  September  15.  Major 
Celebrations  August  28  and  September  6. 


— Courtesy  of  The  Connecticut  Guide 


GUIDE  TO  HISTORICAL  PLACES  IN  NEW  LONDON 

1.  Shaw  Mansion,  1756.  2.  Shepherd’s  Tent,  1713-  2.  Huguenot  House,  1751. 

4.  Old  Hempstead  House,  1646  and  1678.  5.  Court  House,  1784.  6.  Public 
Library.  7.  Whaling  Museum.  8.  Union  Bank.  9-  Jedediah  Huntington  House, 
1790.  10.  St.  James  Episcopal  Church.  11.  Captain  Stevens  Rogers  House.  12. 
John  Winthrop  Statue.  13.  Bulkeley  School.  14.  Ye  Town’s  Ancientest  Buriall 
Ground.”  15.  Nathan  Hale  Statue.  16.  Old  Town  Mill,  1650. 
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New  London  Committees  of  Connecticut 

Tercentenary 

OFFICERS 

Ernest  E.  Rogers,  General  Chairman 
Clifford  H.  Belden,  Secretary 
Ward  T.  Alling,  Treasurer 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Honorary  Members  include  Colonel  William  H.  Wilson,  Command¬ 
ing  the  Harbor  Defense  Posts  of  Long  Island  Sound,  with  headquarters 
at  Fort  H.  G.  Wright,  Fishers  Island,  New  York;  Captain  Thomas 
Withers,  Commanding  the  Submarine  Base;  Major  Gilder  D.  Jackson, 
Commanding  the  Marine  Detachment  at  the  Base;  Captain  Randolph 
Ridgely,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy;  Captain 
William  T.  Stromberg,  Commanding  the  Fort  Trumbull  Training  Station 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  Major  General  Morris  B.  Payne,  Commanding 
the  43d  National  Guard  Division.  Also  included  among  the  honorary 
members  are  all  the  commissioned  officers  of  all  the  local  Army,  Navy, 
Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps  and  National  Guard. 

Some  of  the  New  London  members  served  on  the  State  Tercentenary 
Committee.  They  include  Theodore  Bodenwein,  publicity;  the  Rev.  }. 
Romeyn  Danforth,  clergy;  Ernest  E.  Rogers,  books  and  literature;  and 
Winslow  Ames,  Dr.  Katharine  Blunt,  Alfred  Coit,  and  Frederic  W. 
Mercer,  auxiliary. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE  OF  300 

Mayor  Cornelius  D.  Twomey,  Max  N.  Abrams,  Aaron  Agrin, 
Martin  P.  Ahern,  John  T.  Allen,  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Allen,  Sidney  B.  Ailing, 
Ward  T.  Ailing,  Winslow  Ames,  Rosemary  O.  Anderson,  Orvin  G. 
Andrews,  Rev.  Anthony  J.  Aneed,  Louis  Anello,  William  L.  Apley, 
Rear  Admiral  Frank  T.  Arms,  Benjamin  L.  Armstrong,  John  P.  T.  Arm¬ 
strong,  G.  Laurens  Attwill. 

Captain  William  T.  Babcock,  Donald  R.  Bain,  Jr.,  Lewis  L.  Baker, 
Mrs.  Moss  Baratz,  Mrs.  Alice  T.  Barlow,  Allan  G.  Barrows,  Arthur 
Barrows,  Arthur  M.  Beckwith,  Nathan  Belcher,  Clifford  H.  Belden, 
Rev.  Oliver  W.  Bell,  Mrs.  George  A.  Benner,  Fred  B.  Benvenuti,  George 
B.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  T.  Bitgood,  Dr.  Ross  E.  Black,  Dr.  Eric  H. 
Blank,  President  Katharine  Blunt,  Theodore  Bodenwein,  Miss  Isabel 
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P.  Boss,  Battista  Bottinelli,  Max  Boyer,  Miss  Anna  Hempstead  Branch, 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Brennan,  Dr.  Clarence  G.  Brooks,  Cecil  W.  Brown,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Brown,  H.  A.  Inness  Brown,  Colin  S.  Buell,  Joseph  B.  Bunker, 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Bunner,  Allred  H.  E.  Burr,  Frederick  C.  Burrows. 

Mrs.  Frank  T.  Cable,  Aeto  Camillucci,  Dr.  Ida  S.  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Clarence  A.  Carr,  Prof.  Esther  C.  Cary,  Cecil  P.  Caulkins,  Rev.  Edward 
M.  Chapman,  Donald  Chappell,  Frank  H.  Chappell,  Lawrence  A.  Chap¬ 
pell,  Miss  May  Chute,  Waldo  E.  Clarke,  Alfred  Coit,  Roy  L.  Cole,  Allan 

D.  Colvin,  Captain  Carey  Congdon,  Thomas  B.  Congdon,  John  A. 
Connor,  Harry  A.  Cook,  Jr.,  Lawrence  S.  M.  Cook,  Edward  T.  Cor¬ 
coran,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Crandall,  Herbert  O.  Crandall,  A.  Graham 
Creighton,  Dr.  Anthony  Crocicchia,  Daniel  M.  Cronin,  Captain  Edwin 
B.  Cruise. 

Loren  E.  Daboll,  Rev.  J.  Romeyn  Danlorth,  William  M.  Darrow, 
Fred  H.  Davis,  Patrick  F.  Day,  Michael  N.  DcBiasi,  Prof.  Pauline  H. 
Dederer,  Philip  K.  Dewire,  Mrs.  Edwin  Dimock,  Anthony  F.  Doherty, 
Thomas  E.  Donohue,  Colonel  Henry  S.  Dorsey,  Dr.  Frank  M.  Dunn. 

Mrs.  Clark  D.  Edgar,  Frederick  W.  Edgerton,  Calvin  M.  Edmonds, 
Edward  P.  Eggleston,  Aaron  E.  Elfenbein,  Mrs.  John  O.  Eno,  George 
J.  Enos,  M.  J.  Enright,  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Erb,  Peter  J.  Eshenf elder. 
Eli  Fellman,  Miss  Elsie  C.  Fengar,  Rev.  Royal  W.  Ferguson,  George 

E.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Avery  W.  Fitch,  Thomas  Fitch,  Jr.,  Byron  A.  Fones, 
Alfred  D.  Forbes,  William  C.  Fox,  Richard  P.  Freeman. 

George  O.  Gadbois,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Ganey,  Charles  B.  Gardner, 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Gardner,  Miss  Susan  S.  Gardner,  Rev.  Albert  A.  Garvin, 
Captain  Edward  R.  Geer,  Samuel  A.  Goldsmith,  Abraham  Gordon, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gorton,  Captain  Fred  M.  Greene,  James  Greig,  George 
Grout,  Miss  Frieda  C.  Grout,  Maurice  Grubner. 

William  T.  Hamilton,  Philip  Z.  Flankcy,  Warren  A.  Hanson,  Mrs. 
Cassie  S.  Hardwick,  H.  Ernest  Harris,  William  D.  Harris,  Mrs.  William 
D.  Harris,  P.  LeRoy  Harwood,  Morgan  B.  Haven,  Mrs.  Emanuel  A. 
Henkle,  Graham  S.  Hislop,  Frederick  S.  Hitchcock,  Charlotte  Moly- 
neaux  Holloway,  William  A.  Holt,  William  T.  Flopson,  Charles  A. 
Hornby,  Miss  Ella  V.  Houlihan,  Herbert  G.  Huntley,  Rev.  James  V. 
Hussion. 

John  H.  James,  Elmer  G.  Jayne,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Jennings,  Prof. 
Gerard  E.  Jensen,  Enoch  Johnson,  Victor  S.  Johnson,  Edmund  C.  John¬ 
ston,  James  P.  Johnston. 

Henry  W.  Kaiser,  Louis  V.  Kaplan,  Dr.  Charles  Kaufman,  Arthur 
T.  Keefe,  Dr.  R.  FI.  Keeler,  Mrs.  James  N.  Kelley,  Cornelius  E.  Kelly, 
Perry  B.  Kenyon,  Rev.  Detlef  A.  Kraft. 

F)r.  Alfred  Labensky,  Colonel  Allen  B.  Lambdin,  Fred  S.  Langdon, 
John  L.  Larkin,  Thornton  N.  M.  Lathrop,  Rev.  Paul  F.  Laubenstein, 
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Prof.  Henry  W.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Horace  C.  Learned,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Lee,  Rev.  J.  Beveridge  Lee,  Dr.  Hugh  F.  Lena,  Major  Alfred  Ligourie, 
Rev.  Jonas  P.  Liljenstein,  Morris  Lubchansky,  Nathan  L.  Lubow. 

George  L.  MacDougall,  Angus  MacKay,  Jr.,  Byran  F.  Mahan, 
John  M.  Mallcn,  Jr.,  Rabbi  Samuel  E.  Manchester,  Mrs.  Ludwig  Mann, 
Mrs.  Richard  Mansfield,  Richard  W.  Mansfield,  J.  Hull  Manwaring, 
Louis  Markow,  Thomas  L.  Martin,  Silas  Maxson,  Jr.,  James  A.  May, 
William  T.  May,  Clarence  T.  McArdle,  Bartholomew  J.  McCarthy, 
John  J.  McGarry,  James  F.  McGarry,  Thomas  S.  McGinley,  Frank  L. 
McGuire,  Miss  Stella  B.  Mead,  Wentworth  W.  Meek,  Mrs.  Frederic 
W.  Mercer,  Colonel  William  A.  Mercer,  Alton  T.  Miner,  Sidney  H. 
Miner,  Mrs.  Sidney  Id.  Miner,  Mrs.  Alfred  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  Joseph  A.  Mono,  ]r.,  James  T.  Morehead,  Ricardo  R.  Morgan, 
Rev.  David  W.  Moss,  George  R.  Murphy,  Dr.  William  J.  Murray. 

Edward  S.  Neilan,  Miss  Edith  T.  Newcomb,  Fred  L.  Newton, 
James  M.  Nisson,  Rev.  Ture  E.  Nordberg,  Miss  Emily  L.  Norrie. 

Tobias  Olsen. 

Courtland  A.  Palmer,  Miss  Virginia  Palmer,  Edson  B.  Patterson, 
Major  General  Morris  B.  Payne,  Dr.  B.  N.  Pennell,  Charles  C.  Perkins. 
Joseph  Perrone,  William  R.  Pollock,  Harold  G.  Pond,  Dr.  Edward 
Prentis,  Samuel  M.  Prentis,  S.  Victor  Prince,  Miss  Kathryn  M.  Prindi- 
vi  lie. 

Edward  L.  Raub,  Mrs.  L.  Q.  Raymond,  Leo  B.  Reagan,  William 
H.  Reeves,  Miss  Margaret  S.  Remsen,  Captain  Robert  C.  Rice,  Allen  C 
Richards,  E.  Gorton  Rogers,  Ernest  E.  Rogers,  Elnathan  Rowdey,  Rabbi 
Samuel  Rudcrman. 

Mansour  J.  Sabagh,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Sackett,  Joseph  A.  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  J.  Frank  Salter,  Dr.  C.  John  Satti,  Frank  Saunders,  William  Savard, 
Idenkle  S.  Scott,  Malcolm  M.  Scott,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Samuel  J.  Selleck, 
Charles  C.  Sellers,  L.  Tracy  Sheffield,  Maurice  E.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Leander 

K.  Shipman,  Thomas  H.  Shipman,  Arthur  FI.  Shurts,  Robert  J.  Sisk, 
Foster  K.  Sistare,  Lycurgus  M.  Sistare,  William  A.  Slocum,  Charles  L. 
Smiddy,  Arthur  L.  Smith,  Everett  P.  Smith,  Henry  ffolt  Smith,  James 
N.  Snow',  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Soltysiak,  Elmer  PL  Spaulding,  Lawrence  Y. 
Spear,  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Speirs,  Ezekiel  Spitz,  Herman  F.  Staab,  Earle 
W.  Stamm,  Joseph  A.  Stanners,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Starr,  William  S.  Starr, 
Nicholas  G.  Staub,  Henry  H.  Stoddard,  Charles  R.  Stoll,  Dr.  Daniel 
Sullivan,  James  P.  Sullivan. 

Clarence  W.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Efhe  Topping,  Rabbi  David  I.  Traub, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  E.  Troland,  Mrs.  Elisha  Turner,  Miss  Edna 

L.  Tyler,  Homer  K.  Underwood. 

Lieutenant  Ralph  E.  Wadleigh,  Frank  B.  Walker,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Walker,  Charles  B.  Waller,  Dr.  Hill  F.  Warren,  Mrs.  William  B.  Water- 
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man,  George  E.  Watters,  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Weld,  Dr.  H.  W.  Welling¬ 
ton,  Prof.  John  Edwin  Wells,  Lucius  E.  Whiton,  George  Whittlesey. 
Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Wightman,  Adjutant  Albert  Wilbur,  Dr.  Frank.  E. 
Wilson,  Edgar  C.  Winchester,  Albert  C.  Woodruff,  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Woodruff,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Wright. 

The  following  committees  are  composed  of  members  of  the  General 
Committee  of  300. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Ernest  E.  Rogers  heads  the  Executive  Committee  as  Chairman 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  also  serving  as  Cooperating 
Committee  for  the  New  London  Area  are  as  follows: 

Mayor  Cornelius  D.  Twomey,  Winslow  Ames,  Mrs.  Rosemary  O. 
Anderson,  Clifford  H.  Belden,  Dr.  Katharine  Blunt,  Theodore  Boden- 
wein,  Colin  S.  Buell,  Mrs.  Clark  D.  Edgar,  Frederick  W.  Edgerton,  Prof. 
J.  Lawrence  Erb,  Mrs.  Avery  W.  Fitch,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gorton,  Mrs. 
Emanuel  A.  Henkle,  William  A.  Holt,  Morris  Lubchansky,  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
eric  W.  Mercer,  Alton  T.  Miner,  Dr.  William  J.  Murray,  Miss  Edith 
T.  Newcomb,  Dr.  C.  John  Satti,  Elmer  H.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  Emily  C. 
Speirs,  Ezekiel  Spitz,  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Weld. 

OTHER  COMMITTEES 

The  various  other  committees  made  up  by  persons  enrolled  in  the 
General  Committee  of  300  are  as  follows: 

Pittance — Ward  T.  Ailing,  chairman;  Nathan  Belcher,  Harold  G. 
Pond,  Earle  W.  Stamm,  Joseph  A.  Stanners,  Henry  Holt  Smith,  George 
Whittlesey. 

Publicity — Theodore  Bodenwein,  chairman;  Orvin  G.  Andrews, 
Waldo  E.  Clarke,  Edward  P.  Eggleston,  George  H.  Grout,  Angus  Mac- 
Kay,  Jr.,  George  B.  Bishop. 

Program — William  A.  Holt,  chairman;  Captain  William  T.  Bab¬ 
cock,  Dr.  Katharine  Blunt,  Alfred  C.oit,  Edmund  C.  Johnston,  Arthur 
T.  Keefe,  Charles  C.  Sellers. 

Educational- — Cohn  S.  Buell,  chairman;  Dr.  Katharine  Blunt,  Fred¬ 
erick  S.  Hitchcock,  Homer  K.  Underwood,  Frederick  W.  Edgerton, 
Warren  A.  Hanson,  Fred  L.  Newton. 

Exhibitions — Winslow  Ames,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Bunner,  Mrs.  Avery 
W.  Fitch,  Charles  B.  Gardner,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gorton,  P.  LeRoy  Har¬ 
wood,  Mrs.  George  B.  Lee. 

Memorials — Miss  Elsie  C.  Eengar,  chairman;  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Cran¬ 
dall,  Frank  L.  McGuire,  Colonel  William  A.  Mercer,  Mrs.  Sidney  H. 
Miner,  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Lucius  E.  Whiton. 
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Military — Major  General  Morris  B.  Payne,  Colonel  Henry  S.  Dor¬ 
sey,  Colonel  Allen  B.  Lambdin,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  E.  Troland, 
Captain  Carey  Congdon,  Captain  Edwin  Cruise,  Major  Alfred  Ligouric. 

Nathan  Hale  Statue  Pedestal  —  Representing  New  London:  Ex- 
Mayor  Alton  T.  Miner,  chairman;  Mayor  Cornelius  D.  Twomey,  Coun¬ 
cilor  Joseph  A.  St.  Germain,  City  Manager  William  A.  Holt,  ex-officio. 

Representing  the  Connecticut  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution — Ernest  E.  Rogers,  chairman,  New  London;  George  Dudley  Sey¬ 
mour,  New  Haven;  Charles  B.  Whittelsey,  Hartford. 

Home  Coming — Mrs.  William  D.  Harris,  chairman;  Warren  A. 
Hanson,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Gardner,  Miss  Frieda  Coit  Grout,  Maurice  Grubner, 
Miss  Ella  Houlihan,  M.  J.  Enright. 

Allied  Families- — Miss  Anna  Hempstead  Branch,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Edwin  Dimock,  Colin  S.  Buell,  P.  LeRoy  Harwood,  Miss  Edith  New¬ 
comb,  Alfred  Coit,  Homer  K.  Underwood. 
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— Courtesy  of  the  ALiriners  Savings  Bank 

Lawrence  Wharf  on  Bank  Street,  foot  of  Golden  Street,  as  it  appeared  in  1846 

at  the  height  of  the  Whaling  Industry. 


Nl'W  LONDON  TERCENTENARY  COMMITTEE 


October  l,  1935 

Receipts  from  126  Donors  ------  S82-i.1T 

Expenses 

Stenographer  --------  $174.00 

Postage  ---------  80.88 

Supplies  ---------  7.0*3 

Printing  ---------  252.98 

Signs .  15.80 

Medals  and  Buttons  -  -  -  -  -  -  179.31 

Entertainment  of  Guests  ------  114.15 


Audited:  Signed:  $824.17 

Clarence  T.  McArdle,  Ward  T.  Alling, 

Auditor.  Treasurer. 
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STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 
Tercentenary  Commission 

State  Eibrary,  Hartford 


The  Hon.  Ernest  E.  Rogers, 

310  State  Street, 

New  London,  Connecticut 


October  26,  1935 


Dear  Governor  Rogers: — 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  note  of  October  16.  I  should  have 
acknowledged  your  kindness  earlier  if  I  had  not  been  away  lor  a  few 
days’  rest. 

I  am  glad  the  Tercentenary  is  over,  but  I  am  particularly  glad  that 
it  has  gone  so  smoothly,  and  that,  of  course,  is  due  to  those  who  have 
actually  done  the  hard  work. 

Of  course  New  London  stood  out  with  its  response  to  all  the  appeals 
of  the  Commission,  and  your  share  of  the  work  in  New  London  was 
outstanding. 

With  personal  regards  to  Mrs.  Rogers  and  yourself,  I  am, 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  H.  Fisher 


OFFICERS  OF 

THE  NEW  LONDON  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Mrs.  George  Maynard  Minor,  President 
Ernest  E.  Rogers,  Honorary  President 

Vice-Presidents : 

Howard  Palmer 
William  I.  Spicer 
Elmer  H.  Spaulding 

Elizabeth  Gorton,  Secretary-Director 
Winthrop  Trust  Company,  Treasurer 


PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Howard  Palmer 
Elizabeth  Gorton 
Dr.  John  Edwin  Wells 
Ernest  E.  Rogers,  Chair  man 
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